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A research project investigated the dissemination 
practices of nine State education agencies (SEA) in order to identify 
useful techniques which could be adopted by other groups seeking to 
implement change. Interviewers conducted site visits in Colorado* 
Florida, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Montana, New York, North Carolina, 
and Pennsylvania; local background factors were surveyed and 
information was collected regarding dissemination activities, change 
strategies, SEA relationships with local districts, and the priority 
assigned to the dissemination function by the SEA. The study 
identified a variety of specific dissemination practices suitable to 
differing local conditions and also uncovered several themes common 
to the overall dissemination effort. These were that: (1) local 
planning is the key to educational change; (2) the SEA's function is 
to facilitate change, not to dictate it; (3) inservice is basic to 
diffusion and change; (H) no one strategy fits every situation; (5) 
broad professional and community involvement is essential to the 
successful implementation of change; and (6) the SEA's major function 
in this area is to serve as a link between research and development 
on the one hand and the educational practitioner on the other. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Recent years have seen a growing emphasis upon moving ideas, good practices, 
from their source • the researcher's study or the practitioner's classroom - 
to other settings where they might be used. Federal dollars have supported 
a number of programs to facilitate this transfer of knowledge. ERIC, with 
Its data bank of information, was an early expression of national concern/ 
Other efforts were initiated under the National Center for Educational 
Communication (NCEC) i United States Office of Education, and some ate still 
continuing under the National Institute of Education (NIE). 

Based upon the assumption that state education agencies "must serve as the 
primary linkage between the knowledge resources of the Nation and operating 
educational agencies/^ NCEC in December 1969 brought together representatives 
from the 50 states to explore ways to Improve state capabilities In 
dissemination* Impetus from that meeting set in motion a iSeries of events 
which included the study presented in this paper. In June 1970, the Texas 
Education Agency was awarded funds by NCEC to operate a project to encourage 
diffusion of good state practices In information dissemination* Following 
two national conferences under Texas* sponsorsli.p for state dissemination 
representatives, South Carolina, in 1971, becamo the funding agent for the 
second phase of the project. Consistent with its philosophy that dissemination 
was an Important state agency function, the Council of Chief State School 
Officers (CCSSO) was actively Involved throughout these years. The Council 
urged member states to participate In the national conferences, sent 
representatives to the meetings from the Council, and was frequently a 
major contributor to the program. In addition, the Council also worked 
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closely with NCEC and then with the Task Force on Dissemination from 
NIE in a st/ite dlssemiaatlon policy study, In 1973 with the creation of 
the National Institute of Educationi which absorbed the National Center 
for Educational Communication, CCSSO took over as secretariat of the 
National Dissetnini^tion Project, As the coordinating mechanism for state 
education agencies, the Council was the appropriate institution to assume 
leadership of the project. 

During the years various studies of the dissemination function In states 
had been made In an attempt to locate good practices and to encourage their 
adoption. An Informal survey had been conducted by Texas. South Carolina 
had analyzed State M^^nagement Review reports to determine current programs. 
A logical next step was to carry out an Indepth study through on s :.te visits 
to selected state agencies. With funding from NIB, the Council waj In a 
position to ifiiplement the survey. Nine states were chosen for the study: 
Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Montana, New York, North 
Carolina, and Pennsylvania, Each was Included because "it had something 
under way which was worth sharing with other states" and together the 
nine represented some geographic distribution* 

One of the major problems with any study of the dissemination function has 

been the lack o£ agreement about what the term means. During the first 

phase of the National Project, the following definition had been established: 

Dissemination (jieans^ those functions of an SEA concerned 
with strengthening educational practice through identifying 
promising new programs and sending out Information about 
them through a variety of media to a variety of £;udlences, 

li\ the second study of the dissemination function. South Carolina has used 
the definition established by the U.S. Office of Education for the State 
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Dissemination is communication about the operation 
and outcome of an educational activity in order to 
create an awareness and understanding of its value » 
leading to adaptation and adoption * (Emphasis in 
original*) 



Other current definitions range from one reported in the Federal Aid 

Planner! '^Dissemination - telling the story and assuring a beneficial 

impact on the school scene" to 

DISSEMINATION is defined as the sending of Information 
either about the results of research or the products 

development or the methods and materials being 
demonstratedt Includod are all forms of information 
transmission, as by consultation or face- to- face 
communication, telephone calls, individual letters, 
newsletters, bulletins, brochures, booklets, manuals, 
films> recordings, exhibits, brlaf conferences, and 
short meetings - but only when the information is about 
research, development or demonstration as defined here* 
(Emphasis tn original) Henry M* Brickell* A Survey 
of State Education Department Research, Development, 
Demonstration, Dissemination, and Evaluation* Institute 
for Educational Development* New York* 1969-1970. 



Each of these definitions, valid as it is, was felt to be too narrowly 
based for purposes of the study to be conducted under the auspices of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers* In a paper developed by the 
Council, dissemination had been defined as ''a system for achieving imple** 
mentation of improved practices and programs in schools." 



During the visits to the states it was found that there was general agree- 
ment that "dissemination" referred primarily to the flow of information, 
by whatever means; while "change strategies" was used to refer to a coor- 
dinated series of activies or programs designed to bring about educational 
improvement. In the report of the study of the nine states, these two 



definitions have been generally followed* 
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Once the states to be Included were Identified, each chief state school 

officer was Invited to participate In the study* If he agreed » he was asked 

to name a staff member to serve as contact person* Four of these contacts 

were executive assistants to the chief state school officer; two were 

associated with special federal projects; one was coordinator of the state's 

Information center; one the director of research > the agency unit to which 

the Information service was attached; and one, the public Information officer* 

Each contact person was asked to arrange a 9erles of interviews with staff 

members whose vesponslbillties were concerned with or touched upon the 

dissemination of information or educational change strategies. Each chief 

state school officer was also asked to participate in the study; seven of 

the nine chiefs were able to arrange their schedules so that they might be 

Interviewed. In general, the staff members Interviewed represented the 

following functions or positions: 

•director of curriculum 

•federal program dissemination 

•director of information center or services 

•technical assistance supervioiou 

•public Information office 

•director of research coordinating unit 

•staff library 

•planning and research 

Each state agency was visited from one and a half to two days, during which 

time the series of interviews was conducted. Although discussions varied 

from state to state, in i^en^>ral the following topics were covered: 

♦organization for, support of, and activities and 
programs associated with the dissemination function 

• organization for, support of, and activities and 
programs associated with change strategies 

^relationship with school districts, patterns of 
service, linkages 

♦ state priorities 
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When the report of each state was completed, it was forwarded to the 
chief state school officer for review and comment » Their suggestions 
for clarifying have been incorporated. 



Each report begins with some background description, including somethlhg 

about the state population and organization of the state education agency 

and the state's public school systemi It was felt that it was only 

within the context of these factors that a description of programs and 

strategies currently under way could be interpreted* As Dr. Paul D« 

Hood has noted 

The important educational dissemination functions are 
basically the same everywhere; but because the conte}<ts 
are different from state to state,*; the particular 
configuration of elements and activities constituting 
an appropriate dissemination operation in one state for 
one target audience, with specific needs at a specific 
time, will not necessarily be a good configuration in 
a different situation, (Emphasis in original) Paul D. 
Hoed* The Elements of a Good Dissemination Program, 
address at the National Dissemination Conference, Austin, 
Texas. November 1970* 



Since the states vary, so do the reports* No one format fits all. One 
practice, however, is consistent throughout: where it has been possible, 
the words of staff members interviewed have been used and appear in 
quotation marks* 



Individually each report describes dissemination practices and change 
strategies currently under way in one state. Collectively the nine 
reports represent a "compendium^* of promising practices, practices which 
may be of value to other states* 



COLORADO 



With a total population of some 2*2 million, Colorado has slightly under 
578|000 public school pupils, A majority of these pupils are enrolled In 
school districts In the Denver metropolitan area, This six- county region 
accounts for around 55 percent of the total student population* Approximately 
18.5 percent of the pupils in the state are from major ethnic minority groups. 
In the 1971-72 school year, 13,7 percent of the total student body wafl classified 
as "Spanish- surnamed students"; 3*9 percent as "black"; #5 percent as "Oriental"} 

percent as "American Indian"; and the rest, BUS percent, as "Anglo". Among 
the minority group pupils, 79 percent of those classified as "Black" attended 
Denver metropolitan area schools. However, 64 percent of those identified as 
"American Indian" and 56 percent of the "Spanish ethnic group students" attended 
school located outside this region. 

Colorado has 181 school districts, all but 22 offering a kindergarten through 
twelfth grade education. As one staff member noted, geographic probloms account 
for some of the organizational patterns. Basically Colorado has a two-level 
system of public school administration; the state and the local district. 
Only five of the 63 counties have a county superintendent. In the 1971-72 
school year, Colorado school districts were staffed by 28,572 certificated 
personnel. Total revenue for public school education in the state in 1972*73 
was estimated to be $631 million, of which approximately 66 percent was from 
local and county sources; approximately 28 percent from state sources; and 
approximately 6 percent from federal sources. 
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Since 1965 Colorado has had legislation authorizing establishment of Boards 
of Cooperative Services (BOCS). Seventeen of these regional structures are 
currently In operationi 16 with paid executive directors. Supported from a 
combination of sources, BOCS have no monitoring or supervisory responsibilities 
for local districts* In 1973 each BOCS was allocated $10,000 by the Colorado 
General Assembly, under a bill designed to strengthen these educational units. 
Although the state has a long tradition of local control of public schools, 
this legislation authorizes BOCS ^' to assume specific powers which previously 
had been reserved exclusively for local boards of education," Regions served 
by BOCS were not mandated by the state but were drawn up by schools wishing 
to Join together to receive services, As a result, they do not necessarily 
follow county linesi Trade areas and leagues for athletic competition helped 
to define boundaries. Membership in a BOCS is permissive. If schools choose 
to Join, they may participate in one or more of the programs available. 
Developed In response to local needs and wishes, services vary from region to 
region. Collectively BOCS offer 92 different kinds of services, ranging from 
student oriented speech therapy to computer information retrieval. Staff sizes 
vary too. ODE personnel described BOCS "as agencies to help local districts 
to me^^t unmet needs." Because they were successful in that task, the structure 
became a permanent part of Colorado's educational system, BOCS are flexible 
and provide "a means of testing how best tc deliver services to schools." 

Management of Colorado's system of public school education is vested in a five 
member elected State Board of Education. Members represent the state's 
congressional districts and serve six year overlapping terms. 

Major responsibilities of the Board include "appraising the work of the 
Commissioner of Education (whom the Board appoints), the Department of Education 



(CDB)V and the public school Bystemi submitting reconunoitdat ions for Inprovemditb 
to the Governor and the General Assembly; and distributing state and federal 
apportioned school funds «'* A unique feature of the Board is the **y^uth 
representative*' r a studont selected by a different Board member each month 
to serve as that month's representative* An Important aspect of this activity 
is the opportunity it provides for the Board to hear student opinion and concern 
in the 15 minutes allotted each representative. In turn^ each student goes 
back to his district and reports to the student body. 

By law, the Department of Education has responsibilities concerned with general 
supervieioni consultative services, and accreditation, Four assistant'^ 
commissioners head up the major units of the departments the Office of Program 
Management, the Office of Field Services, the Office of Department Management 
Services, and the Office of Library Services. In October 1973, one assistant 
commissioner' 8 office was vacant with some consideration being given to 
departraental reorganization. Two executive assistants, one for Communlcatipns, 
the other for Intergovernmental Relations, complete the Commissioner's adminis- 
trative staff/ Under the statutes, the CDE is responsible for general education, 
kindergarten through twelfth grade, and state library services (the Commissioner 
of Education is also the State Librarian.) Vocational education Is assigned . 
to the State Board for Community Colleges and Occupational Education. The 
Director of Vocational Education is a staff member of the state agency concerned 
with higher education, completely separate from the Department of Education, 
In the fall of 1973, there were 90 professional staff and 97 supportive personnel 
in the CDE/ No ''subject matter specialists " were included in that number* 
The Job of the geneialist, and in the words of one staff member, "that's 
everybody", is to assist schools to locate a specialist, perhaps in a BOCS, 
perhaps in a college or university, if one is needed. Generalists are 
coordinators, facilitators. There is consensus that "there is no need for 



curtlculum or dubject cnattdr speciolists aft long ae sorvicea are available 

from socnawhera elaaJ' Howavari dapartmant dtd££ maintain an up to data knowledgo 

of tranda and programs through auch contacts as profaaalonaladsoclatlonsi 

CHANGE AND DISSEMINATION 

Although staff Indicated that one of thair major functions was to serve as 
chartga agenta, many fait that there vas "no organized » concerted effort of 
dissemination*" According to the Commtesloner, practitioners In the field are 
the bast disseminators* Or as a staff member expressed It, *tlnkert? should 
be school people." The Commissioner sees one Important dlssemlnatlo^i role 
for the department In Identifying promising "changes In how a local district 
plans, makes decisions, and evaluates." Practices would be reported In a way 
to encourage "transfer between districts of proven efforts," 

For some years the department has encouraged local planning as a prime mover 
In bringing about educational change. Recent legislation calling for comprehensive 
planning and accountability has underscored this emphasis. To prepare them 
to work with schools In the planning process, personnel at the CDE have attended 
special staff development programs. Three years ago, 15 staff members were 
involved in "an intensive three-week training program funded by the United 
States Office of Education through the University of Colorado at Denver." Based 
upon the "Havelock mathod of change", the Inservlce has as its major purpose 
establishing "the concept of the department consultant as a change agent." 
SLice that time, staff members having the training have "tried to indoctrinate 
the rest of the staff," Among consultants in the program are some now assigned 
to a small staff under the Assistant Commissioner for Field Services,, which 
has major responsibility for accreditation, contract and standard, and the 
"school improvement process." 
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A planning sequencOj the school improvement process was developed and ready 
for implementation some five years ago. A handbook describing the process and 
the departmental services available to assist with It was mailed out statewide. 
All 181 districts were invited to use the process and to become accredited by 
contracti Thirty-two districts indicated theit acceptance by V^letter of intent," 
As one staff member said /"These districts had a three-year Jump on the 
accountability law of 1971, which basically requires the plannii'ig process," 
By October 1973» nine educational agencies in the state were operating under 
contract accreditation} 28 other school districts were in the process of self 
improvement plans to be submitted to the State Board of Education as the basis 
for their being accredited by contract* Accreditation by contract involves a 
commitment on the part of the local district to "comprehensive, continuous, 
long-range planning," In the words of a department publication. It focuses 
"on the requirements of th^ future, not the standards of the past. The emphasis 
is changed from measuring inputs to measuring results," Basic to contract 
accreditation is the development and implementation of an action plan by the 
district, The district's locally developed plan is "entered into as a contract 
between the local board of education and the Colorado State Board of Education.' 

Steps in the accreditation include 1) commitment by the school board; 
2) pre-planning with "involvement of parents, teachers, students, school 
administrators, board members, concerned citizens representative of every social 
economic, racial, and ethnic group of the community"} 3) planning, which focuses 
on where the school is, where it wants to go, how it will get there, and how 
it will know it has arrived; A) approval, which involves drawing up a contract 
and acceptance by the local and the state boards of education; 5) implemen- 

tation. In the words of a department publicationt "Management-by-objectlves 
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ls at the heart of Implementing this type of contractural plan for educational 
improvement*'' During atep threei plannlngi student educational needs have been 
identified: goals have been set; and policies » instructional programs » staffing 
requireiAentSi financial demandsi and facilities needed have been analyzed* 
In add It ion I behavioral objectives have been developed for students; operational 
behaviors have been set for staff. Finally, an evaluation design has been 
developed! based upon student evaluation and how well the program is serving his 
needs • 

Once the plan has been translated into a contract agreed to by both local and 
state boards of educatloni the district Is considered fully accredited. Later, 
within three to five years, the CDE will "go into the district and evaluate 
it using the districts^ own goals and objectives." 

The department's role in the process has ranged from developing awareness of 
the Importance of planning to developing Inservice programs and providing 
consultative assistance. The CDE actually has the manpower to handle about 
30 schools at a time in various stages of planning. One person is assigned 
to each school, with responsibilities for meeting once or twice a month with 
the local steering commit tee and providing other necessary assistance. A staff 
member reported that "starting from scratch, it takec about three years to 
get a school to the point where it is ready to write a contract*" Among aids 
developed to help schools is an instructional package, "Managing Change," which 
requires approximately 12 hours of activity. The school Improvement process 
team has provided regional workshops throughout Colorado. To determine the kind 
of assistance needed by schools, the team mailed out a questionnaire in the fall 
of 1973. Forty replies were received: 55 percent wanted regional workshops 
and technical assistancei 45 percent desired technical assistance only* This 
year fewer rounds of workshops are planned with more emphasis upon one to one 
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Legislative concern for planning can be seen In the accountability law enacted 
by the General Assembly In 1971 « The lav spells out the responsibilities of 
the State Board of Education for describing and implementing a procedure for 
continuous examination and Improvement of the goals for education in Colorado{ 
identifying performance objectives which will lead directly to the achievement 
oi the stated goals; adopting a procedure for determining the extent to which 
local districts accomplish thoir performance objectives; and recotftmending a 
procedure and timetables for the e$tabllBhment of local accouncablllty programs./' 
Districts are required to report both to their own community residents and to 
the State Board of Education* In turn i the state Board reports to the General 
Assembly on its actlvltled in developing and administering the program and on 
the progress of local districts toward the achievement of their goals and 
objectives* The law mandates that every school district establish an account- 
ability committee ccnposed of citizens, teachers, and administrators* This 
group determines what it wants the district to be accountable for - costs, 
programs, curriculum, building plans, results. The law also establishes a 
statewide accountability committee* iKi ring the fall of 1973, a local school 
staff member was to be brought to the department on a short term contract basis 
to assist districts in working with their accountability committees and in 
reporting to their committees* This pattern of contracting with people in the 
field to come to the department for 10 to 18 months vras seen by the Commissioner 
as an effective tool for strengthening two way communication b^itween state and 
locals and in moving promising practices foom school to school* 

REGIOHALIZATION OF SERVICES 

Developed within the l^st two and a h«lf years is the concept of a field 
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representative eteff* Currently the department has five field representatives ^ 
each of vhom works with every school district within the region Co which he 
is assigned* Field representatives are fi^jrvice-orlentedi with no monitoring 
or supervisory respoaslbllltles; On occasion they may supjrvise in another 
region but not In their own territories; there they are ''coordinatorsi 
facilitators I llalsoai disseminators/' Each contacts the superintendents in 
his region, probably calling on two schools a day* By Invitation they also 
attend advisory councils of BOCS, local board meetlngSi etc. Consultative 
services provided range from help with purely administrative matters to services 
concerned with long*range planning and contract accreditation* It was noted 
that the field representative was frequently the .Urst contact In persuading 
schools to consider accredidation by contract* 

At one time the department tried having field representatives stationed away 
from Denver but found that this was not the most effective organization for 
"off- campus" people* The "latest word " which the field staff brought to schools 
was often "already behind time*" Consequently , field staff are all located 
in Denver now* Each Monday these representatives coordinate their activities 
with other department personnel and are brought up to date on programs* For 
example, the career education staff member might meet with the representatives, 
explaining what is going on in his area and what decisions are being made« On 
Tuesday! Wednesday^ and Thursday of each week, the field staff work directly 
with schools I returning to the office on Friday to get requests for service to 
other units and to coordinate and stimulate assistance to local schools* Field 
staff are an important link in two way communication with local educational 
agencies* Because of their close contact with administrators, they cm determine 
the major "kinds of feeling and reaction and problems which are emerging 
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These can be relayed to top management at the department so decisions may be 
madet A recent '^Feedback from the Field*' report to the Executive Committee 
o£ the department Indicated that there wad a feeling among schools that there 
were *'too many advisory committees" and that suggestions were being made that 
the department consider an "umbrella committee*" A summary of departmental 
activities for the State Board of Education noted that "during the month 
of "Sieptember 1973, the Field Representatives unit received from districts 
126 requests fot 8ervice« * .Seventy seven of the requests were serviced by the 
field representatives; 35 were referred to other CDE units; two were referred 
to other state agencies; and 12 were pending as of September 28, 1973," 

INSERVICE AS A WAY TO MOVE AN IDEA 

A vital component of many programs, inservlce is seen as a strategy for effecting 
change/ In Colorado professional certificate renewal is dependent upon the 
accumulation of six hours of credit every five years • According to departmental 
regulations, "up to three semester hours of the required credit may be attained 
through successful completion of the appropriate number of approved local 
inservlce education programs « " State law specif Ices that the inservlce programs 
muft meet "totally, or in part, the specific educational n^eds of students in 
the school districtCs) submitting inservlce plans." In developing guidelines 
and procedures for approved inservlce programs, the CDE followed its usual 
practice of Involving practitioners* 

Three tentative drafts were submitted to representative groups across the state. 
Under these guidelines, agencies developing plans - BOCS or local districts - 
must submit them to the CDE prior to offering the program. Recent legislation 
strengthening special education in Colorado appropriated $2 million for inservlce 
education* The school improvement process team has also long included inservlce 
as a vehicle for training teachers and others to be "school planners*" 
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INTERNAL COMMUNICATION AMD PUBLIC INFORMATION 

Both staff meatlngd and ptlntad materials are used to keep staff informed of 
developments and to provide for input from personnel into the decision making 
process* Composed of the assirtant commissioners ^ the executive assistants 
to tho Commissioner! and the supervisor of the Regional Interstate JPtogram 
planning ProJect» the Executive Committee me:ets v;eekly, Minu tea of the meeting 
are widely circulated. An Administrative Council made up of the Executive 
Committee plus unit directors is also a vehicle for internal communication* 
Printed toaterials for department staff are the responsibility of the CocAmunication 
unit attached to the Commissioner's office^ edfo news of the veek > 
distributed to all staff members* includes a calendar, news about peoplei and 
other information of general interest* In addition* a recent edition indicated 
that * 'With this issue, BDFO begins a series of items on Time Management!^' Also 
the responsibility of the Communications unit are ^ number of other printed 
materials* such as the report of departmental activities regularly transmitted 
to the State Board of Education and circulated to the whole staff. This document 
includes a brief statement of monthly activities of each unit of the department* 
A followup report of all State Board of Education meetings goes to assistant 
commisiioners and unit directors. 

Also produced by the Communications unit is Education Colorado , a tabloid, 
published monthly during the school year* With a circulation of some 40,000 
including teachers, administrators, school board members, and legislators. 
Education Colorado is an important dissemination device. A recent isfue featured 
information concerning regional accreditation meetings, a brief report on 
contract accreditation, details on preparing proposals for Title III, Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, a discussion of Colorado's new finance law, 
'iescriptions of a new team approach beinft used by eight school districts in 



working with the educationally handicapped, Printing coats for Educatlot^ 
Colorado are borne by sUte funds! staff are supported by both state and federal 
iunde. Although no formal evaluation of the newspaper has been conducted/ the 
number of calls and letters regarding It Indicate that It Is being read. Field 
representatives report on Its reception a Uo, 

The electronic media and audiovisual presentations are also used in informing 
both school staffs end the general pvbllc. Ed liner is e taped report from 45 
seconds to 3 minutes in length avaliable to telephone callers. Changed every 
second day> the report highlights key depsartment activities, Appruximately 22 
calls a day are recorded. Immediately following e^ch Board meeting a taped 
report of action is also placed on Edline > On those occasions, the number of 
calls Jumps to approximately 50. 

Under consideration in the fall of 1973 was production of a film spotlighting 
exemplary practiced ih local planning and the effective school programs which 
resulted from such efforts. Programs to be featured would be identified by 
consultants working with districts. Planned as a low cost activity, the film 
would be available for showing on television. Although the department had 
"no media person on the staff now," the script for the film would be written by 
staff in the Communications unit with filming by a commercial producer. The firm 
was seen as a vehicle for both informing the public and reporting to the General 
Assembly. The Commissioner feels that such a film would be "a pat on the back 
for districts making effective progress" and would let the public "know about 
the planning effort, evaluation, and follow- through on the report to citizens," 
In developing the film, the department could draw upon past experience, as 
films, such as one depicting agency operation which had been produced in 
earlier years. 
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ADDITIOMAL USE OP TElEVlStON 

in the Educational Tachnology Demonstration Project, the CDE Is Involved In 
a project funded by the National Institute of Education to test the feasibility 
of ground to air communication for teaching purposes • Also in the project are 
the eight Rocky Mountain States and other state agencies* Seven remote rural 
school districts, each with receiving capability, will be the pilot sites for 
the educational component of the project. Career education will be the focus 
of instruction, 

PUBLICATIONS 

In addition to Education Colorado and newsletters such as the one issued by the 
State Library and the one featuring the Right to Read Effort, the department 
publishes a number of bulletins* Each of these is processed through the 
Publications Unit attached to the Office of the Assistant Commissioner for 
Department Management Services^ When fully staffed, the unit supplies layout 
and graphic services. However, in the fall of 1973, the graphics section was 
not staffed. Among publications considered elements of the department dissem- 
ination program are evaluation reports of Title I ESEA, descriptions of Title 
III ESEA, and special bulletins, such as the one describing day care centers* 
Evaluation reports of Title I programs are distributed to all districts. The 
1972*73 report included a list of "exemplary projects" selected on the basis 
of the quality of the project's evaluation, A major publication nearing completion^ 
In October 1973 was a Title III directory containing descriptions of every 
project. Copies were to be sent to every school, every BOCS, and every Title 
III project. In addition, copies were to be distributed to special audiences, 
such as the presidents of parent- teacher organizations. The Title III staff 
was planning personal distribution of the document where possible and was also 
Q ailing upon the field representative to distribute copies. Such personal 
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contact va8 seen as strengthening the use and value of the publication to 
schools • 

CONFERENCES 

No discussion of efforts in Colorado to bring about educational change and to 
disseminate Information can be considered complete without a description of 
two educational conferences. Approximately 500 key people In the state-attended 
a conference on career education sponsored by the department , the Commission 
on Higher Education, and the vocational education board. 

A second Joint effort, the Changing Schools Conference, was expected toattract 
some 350 to 500 educators and others to Denver In late October 1973 .Sponsored 
by the Metro Denver Urban Coalition, which Includes the department, the conference 
was being held for the second time. Participants were to have an opportunity 
to tour two schools In the metropolitan area and to learn of other exemplary 
programs through presentations and an educational fair. Support from the 
conference was from a number of sources, Including special education, drug 
education, migrant education, and Titles I and III ESEA. Participants were 
encouraged to come In a team Including an administrator, a teacher, a parent, 
and, when appropriate, a secondary student. A unique feature of the conference 
was the two hours of graduate or undergraduate credit being of fered through 
the University of Colorado at Denver. No formal evaluation had been conducted 
of the first conference} however, changes In the current one had been made on 
the basis of Informal evaluation and suggestions received. 

SUMMARY 

A number of activities were underway In Colorado to bring about educational 
change. Chief among them were those focusing upon local planning. There was 
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coneertflus that the key to educational change was in the local identification 
of educational neede and the setting of goals and objectives to meet those needs. 
The department's role was seen as facilitatlve, encouraging local analysis f.nd 
program development. Consultants were generalists, trained to provide assistance 
In planning, evaluation, and staff inservlce. Attention was being directed toward 
development of mechanisms, films and printed materials, to expedite the transfer 
of good practices from one district to another. 
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FIORIDA 
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Florida's total population Is appto)<lmately 7*A million. In the 1970 census 
80,5 percent of the staters people were classified by place of residence as 
"urban"; l7.3 percent, as "rural non-farm*'; and 2.2 percent as "rural farm." 
The census also identified 84.2 percent of the total population as "white"; 
15.3 percent as "Negro"; .1 percent as "Indian"; and ^3 percent as "other." 

For some years now Florida has had county-wide school districts, with the 
state's 1.6 million pupils in the 1971-72 school year enrolled in 67 county 
systems, kindergarten through twelfth grade. Only 10 other states have fewer 
school districts. As might be expected, the size of the population varies 
from county to county. In 1972, Dade County, in the southern tip of the 
state, had an estimated population of some 1.3 million, with 16.39 percent 
of the pupil population. Lafayette County, in the north, had an estiniated 
population of approximately 2,900 with .05 percent of the pupil population. 
Population density per square mile in 1970 reflected a different picture, 
however, with Pinellas County, in the central Gulf Coast area having approx- 
imately 1,973 residents per square mile and Liberty County, in the Florida 
panhandle, having approximately 4 residents per square mile. 

In 1972-73 Florida had an estimated 77,300 teachers and others on the instruc- 
tional staffs in its public schools. 

Current expenditures in 1972-73 were estimated to be $1,2 billion, with 

approximately 20 percent of this total from local sources; approximately 

71 percent from state sources; and approximately 9 percent from federal sources^ 
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The State Constitution of Florida provides for a State Commissioner of 
Education and a State Board of Education* both charged with the supervision 
of the system of public education* An elected offlclali the Commissioner 
serves a four year term* In addition to the Commissioner, who is the 
secretary! the Board is composed of the Governor and five additional state 
officials, all elected? The State Comptroller, the Attorney General, the 
State Treasurer, the Commissioner of Agriculture, and the Secretary of State. 
By law the Department of Education (DOE) is made up of the State Board of 
Education, the Commissioner of Education, and the staff, currently some 800 
professional and Supportive personnel, ■'Broad powers and responsibilities 
are assigned to the State Board and the Commissioner," concerned with 
elementary and secondary schools, kindergarten through grade 12; area 
vocational* technical centers for high school and post-high school students; 
general adult o.ducation; community colleges; the State University System 
(operated by a Board of Regents); and the system of residential schools for 
deaf, blind and deaf*blind students (operated by a Board of Trustees.) 

By Uw, the staff of the DOE is organized into four divisions? The Division 
of Elementary and Secondary Education, the Division of Vocational Education, 
the Division of Universitiea; and the Division of Community Colleges, each 
headed by a director* The Commissioner's administrative staff includes a 
deputy commissioner, three executive assistants, three associate commissioners, 
and an assistant commissioner. Together with the four division directors, 
this group forms the Administrative Council which meets weekly. A Planning 
Council including the chiefs of the bureaus making up the Division of 
Elementary and Secondary Education also meets periodically. 

In the fall of 1973, the Division of Elementary and Secondary Education was 
O undergoing considerable realignment. For example, the Bureau of Curriculum 
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and Instruction and the Bureau of Teacher Education were being combined in 
ordat to atrengtlian their ^'change agent efforts." Other modifications in 
structure ware also under considaration* 

In addition to the staff located in Tallahasseei the DOE also has five 
regional offices • 

Prior to the six ties I the Department was primarily concerned with regulation. 
Since that time however^ a ''new kind of relationship with local districts has 
emerged^^V one emphasizing leadership* The DOE has been increasingly concerned 
With planning, with identifying needs and providing technical assistance 
within the needs identified. The trend has beeni as a staff member said > 
^'toward cutting districts loose^ giving districts a stronger role in 
decision making**^ As an agency publication puts it! *'The Department of 
Education is committed to a policy of positive change in the state system 
of education and this commitment extends to a redefinition of the staters 
role in the maintenance and control of that system." 

In keeping with this view is what one publication described as the "staters 
officially adopted "change 8trategy'*^ It consists of three elements: 

1. Clarifying Goals and Objectives what educational 
programs ought to accomplish and what is being 
accomplished. 

2. Assessment and Analysis concentrating on finding 
out how well the goals and objectives are being 
attained. 

3. Alternative Practices identifying additional and 
better ways to achieve objectives* 

"Along with the change strategy," the publication continues, "the state 
has adopted an official approach to its leaderiihlp for improving education 
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whtch Ib: 

To provide greater flexibility to those who operate 
educatloaal programs bwt at the same time make them 
more accountable for the results/' 

Or, as a staff member noted, "In tha last five years, the department has 

changed its pattern of operation and has turned operation of local districts 

over to local districts." Currently, the emphasis Is upon ''post-audit, 

not prior approval." 

Combined with, and frequently stemming from departmental efforts, has been 
leglalatlon which allocates funds for research and development "to bring 
about significant change In education." Addltlonalleglslatlon has required 
that "statewide objectives be established and that student achievement of the 
objectives be assessed." Other significant legislation has created a new funding 
formula for state aid to districts, as well as mandating comprehensive educ- 
ational planning, and progress reporting froaa the local school level. In 
short, legislation has provided both flexibility and accountability. 

In conjunction with the new pattern of relationships with local districts, 
the official change strategy, and the legislative mandates, a number of de- 
partmental programs and activities have been directed toward research and 
development, preeervlce and inservlce teacher education, and comprehensive 
educational planning. Basic to, and supportive of, these programs Is the 
department*wlde focus upon dissemination* 

CHANGE STRATEGY: RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The Florida R&D program was authorized by the State Legislature In 1969 for 
the "sole purpose of sponsoring the designing, development, testing, and 
evaluation, on a^pllot project basis, of applied or action research studies 
projects which seek Information on questions of critical concern to 
ERJC ^eo,,^ ^nd future educational needs of this state." Two groups were set 
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up to asdist the department In operating the R&D effort: an Advisory Council, 
composed of "no less than twelve persons. . .representative. . «of education,,, 
and lay citizens and students'^ and a Board of Governcrsi composed of no 
more than nine members Including "citizens and professional representatives 
from several different levels of education. .. Including Individuals of national 
prominence \t\ education from both within and without the state." In general, 
the Advisory Council Identifies needs for educational research and the Board 
recommends priorities and plans. Both groups are appointed by the State 
Board of Education upon recommendation of the Commissioner. Since Its Incep- 
tion, the program has undergone some modification, both In management and 
direction. During Its first year of operation, research efforts were 
concerned with some nine areas; In subsequent years emphasis has been placed 
upon building a more unified program, with "each piece Inter- related, " 
Monitoring was also "strengthened by placing greater responsibilities on 
Department staff members coordinating projects." 

Research and development funds have supported 1) projects "for clarifying 
objectives and for developing techniques to assess education results, resource 
utilization, and costs," 2) projects "to develop and demonstrate alternative 
educational practices, and 3) projects "for Improving the capabilities of 
educational personnel." While the majority of these have been funded through 
Institutions of higher education, some have been contracted to county school 
systems; some, to educational associations and private companies; and some 
have been "non-contracted"; that Is, they have been carried out by the 
department. Each project has a staff member from the DOE assigned as a 
coordinator. State support In 1970-71 was $1,2 million, with an Increase 
of approximately $200,000 In each of the next two years. The recommended 
allocation for 1973-74 was $1*8 million. 
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One result of these R6J) efforts has been to highlight the Importance of 
dissemination both as a flow of information and in its broader meaning as 
synonymous with •'diffusion/' Recent legislation has mandated the production 
and dissemination of educational materials and products which have been 
developed **by or under the department of education through research and 
development or other efforts." In its fourth annual report, the Board of 
Directors pointed to the "necessity for developing an efficient and effective 
delivery system for R&D products." Consequently, emphasis for the coming 
years will be upon diffusion. Currently under consideration is a plan basecS 
upon the ''agriculture extension agent model for bringing about change." 
For example, projects in priority areas such as reading and mathematics 
using "R&D products, available curriculum materials, and existing facilities 
and personnel" would be the focal points. Technical assistance would be 
provided full time by a DOE consultant living in the field, who would work 
with a school to "implant the ideas ." In the following year^ teachers in 
the school who had become experts would in turn go into new schools as 
"resident extension agents" and train new teachers. With this "multiplier 
effect" from the R&D Extension Agent Training Center model, a "program could 
be spread across the state" within a few years* 

In his response to the Research and Development Report, the Commissioner noted 
that '*the new and emerging role of state educational agencies as produce 
developers presents unique problems in the areas of dissemination and 
diffusion." He also wrote that "an orchestrated Departmental effort is being 
made to expedite the use and employability by teachers, principals, parents 
and other decision makers of those 'tools* developed by the ...Program" . 
Research programs funded under vocational education have zeroed in on career 
education models, a state priority supported partially through state funds. 
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Educatioaal inaovations funded through Title III, Elemeatary and Secondary 
Education Act, have been directed toward meeting eight critical learner needs 
identified through the state assessment, Both of these programs are devel- 
oping plans to diffuse ideas. Vocational education is *'using the experience 
and personnel from the career education models to assist other schools." 
Workshops and staff meetings are also vehicles for spreading the programs, 
and materials from the models are available. Upr.i the premise that "diffusion 
must be systematic", the Title III office is developing a model which will 
use printed materials to encourage awareness and interest; on-site visits 
to provide more in depth information; staff development conducted by the 
project people to train schools considering adoption^ trial installation with 
technical assistance from the project to aid in successful importation; and 
a study of results to determine whether the transported program can achieve 
the same kind of results as the original one did, Conferences have also 
contributed to dissemination of Title III projects, 

Both the R&D program and the Title III program are administered through the 
same departmental unit, the Bureau of Research and Information in the Division 
of Elementary and Secondary Education; the vocational research efforts are 
under the Division of Vocational Education. 

CHANGE STRATEGY: PRESERVICE AND INSERVICE 

Believing that the best way to bring about educational change is to modify 
the way teachers perform, the Florida Department of Education has for some 
time been concerned with Gtrengthening both preservice and inservice education. 
Efforts to move toward competency-based teacher preparation programs are a 
case in point • Further evidence of this concern is visible in the state 
requirement for inservice. Legislation mandates that each "board shall 
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develop a comprehensive program of staff developmenti" State Board of 
Education regulations provide that "effective participation In a district 
inservice teacher education program. shall entitle a member of the instruc- 
tional staff to have his certificate extended" if the program meets 
criteria set by the DOE. (Certificates must be renewed every five years in 
Florida.) Further impetus for strengthening both preservice and inservice 
has come from the conviction ^'that new practices must get out but the only 
way to got them out is through teacher education" and "the real effort at 
dissemination must be through inservice," One of the charges to the new 
bureau created by merging curriculum and instruction and teacher education . 
into one unit Is "to get the products of research and development into 
schools and to provide the inservice so they can be utilized." Another 
channel for flowing information about iilternative practices may be the 
"teacher centers" which will bring together Local communities, universities) 
and school districts to work on common educational problems. These collab* 
orative endeavors to improve teacher preservice and inservice "may have 
widespread implications for information dissemination practices of the DOE«" 

CHANGE STRATEGY: COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AND ACCOUNTABILITY 
Two additional developments shed further light on Florida efforts to bring 
about contructive educational change: the legal requirement for a compre- 
hensive annual and long range plan and the legislative mandate for *'an 
annual report of school progress." Since 1972, each district^ by law, has 
been required to develop and submit to the Commissioner for review a 
comprehensive annual and long range plan. A task force composed of teachers, 
administrators, local board members, and DOE staff has developed guidelines 
O ► assist schools in meeting this mandate. These guidelines stress that the 
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Tochnical dsaUUnce in planning is available to all schooU through staff 
assigned to each of the state's five regions* The planning unit at the 
department reports that it is developing "a corps of individuals in each 
region who are management- oriented, rather than subject-oriented." State 
and federal funds have been used for inservice for adminls tratorSi key 
decision makers* In addition, the Department works closely with professional 
organizations in upgrading competencief . Currently, attention Is being 
directed toward the principals^ association to assist it In developing a real 
leadership role. Identifying areas in which a district may need technical 
assistance is Just one of the benefits from the state review of district 
plans. Others include, assisting the state to spot problems which may need 
legislation for solution ov may require a change in administrative procedure. 
Further, the review may uncover a need to develop specific competencies in 
the state staff in order to work with schooU in solving weaknesses. 

Closely related to comprehensive planning is the requirement for each school 
to make an ''annual report of school progress to the public it serves." 
Passed in 1973, the legislation places special emphasis upon dissemination to 
a special audience, parents of public school students. It grew from "a need 
of public education to better inform its clients... of... achievements, 
problems, plans, and improvements." In its leadership materials developed 
to assist principals in meeting the requirement, the DOE has taken the position 
that the report, like the comprehensive plan, "can... be a planning and 
management document for school and district level decision-making." The 
content of the report, which must be sent to "each family having a child 
in the schoolV as well as to the DOE, must cover the following ten categories i 

1. Effectiveness in Achieving Goals 

2. Assessment Results 
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3. Attitudes Toward the School 

4. School Improvements 

5* Cooperative Sharing of Facilitiea - The School and the 
Community 

6« School Advisory Committee or Other Parent Organizations 

7. School Level Professional Improvement Programs 

8 V Population Data 

9« Fiscal and Cost Accounting Data 

10. Other Areas of Interest tx> Parents and the Public 

Information gathered for the school report feeds into the comprehensive plan. 
For examplei one Instruction to schools specifies that "Innovative or 
unusually promising practices In the areas of citizen involvement or school 
Improvement which are covered in the annual report are to be included as a 
part of the next district comprehensive plan/* With its emphasis upon goals 
and objectives and assessment of how well these are being achieved » the report 
has implications for leading to constructive educational change* 

COMMISSIONER'S PRIORITIES: DISSEMINATION 

Research and development^ preservlce and lnservice» comprehensive planning> 

the '•school report card" - each of these efforts pointed to the need for a 

systematic flow of Information* As a result^ the Commissioner^ in the summer 

of 1973 » Identified dissemination as one of the primary operational functions 

of the Department of Education* In his statement of "The Commissioner's 

Priorities for 1973-7A and 197A-75" he called for the department to 

Conduct coordinated and focused 
dissemination within an overall plan 
to reach specified groups of educators 
and specified factions of the general 
public* 

A report made to the Florida Research and Development Board of Governors 

In August 1973 summarized the need for systematic dissemination as follows: 

Historically^ the dissemination function of the 
O Department of Education could best be described 

ER^C as a "hit-and-miss" operation! Indeed^ information 



dlasetnlnatlon vd8 taking place but only a few 
of the state's varied and muUifaceted publics 
were receiving these services^ Operating 
mostly on the ''squeaky wheel gets the grease 
syndrome**! DOE dissemination was not for the 
most part providing the necessary services 
which would have aay potential Impact oa 
Florida education^ 

Steps are being implemented to change that picture, however. Under support 
from the National Institute of Education a project U eing developed to 
"coordinate all identified information dissemination activities into a 
linkage design that would be consistent with Florida's commllment to the 
renewal of its statewide educational system.** Immediate objectivei; of the 
newly funded project are defined as "determining the scope of current 
dissemination efforts to identify the clleuLs-users of DOB products" and 
^'determining current costs to provide these dissemination services," The 
project is also concerned with identifying and making reconunendatlons "lo 
resolve discrepancies between the information dissemination needs currently 
being met with the existing vehicles and those needs not being met,** Flnally» 
the project proposes **to consolidate and coordinate the existing dissemination 
functions and to deternine the advantages and disadvantages of alternative 
strategies for Information dissemination,** A project coordinator has been 
assigned to the s^aff of the Associate Commissioner for Planning and 
Coordination and first steps have been taken to Implement the project. 
Dissemination has been defined as **a system for achieving implementation of 
iuproved practices and programs in schools. This system Includes provisions 
for the acquisition^ dlstributloni followup and evaluation of alternative 
educational practices and programs,*' An In-house survey of the scope and 
effectiveness of current dissemination practices of the department was 
initiated with the following questions being asked each unit administrator: 
What products and/or information are being disseminated? 
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To whom l8 it being dlasemlnated? 

What i$ the cost of this dlssemlttatlon? 

Can the needs which are being met| or the 
needs which are not being met by thia 
dlaaemination effort be documented? 

What future dissemination plans are being 
developed for your aroa? 

Data from the Commissioner's staff indicated that 22«18 percent of the total 

oiaadAye were in the service of dissemination* When the survey was completed » 

it was anticipated that next steps would involve having *^people analyze" 

their programs, provide for answers to such questions as ''What message are 

you trying to get across in your dissemination activities?'* 

While the survey was being conducted ^ an Inter-unlt task force was set up 
to **look at possible future directions the dissemination function of DOB 
might take/' This group identified three elements of dissemination! 
"1) dissemination of information required for operation or management; 

2) dissemination of documents and materials to aid instruction; and 
3) dissemination of information to inform and influence/' The task force 
noted that there was '*a need to clarify the differences between these three 
elements" and agreed that one of the duties of the group would be to examine 
this problem* 

ONGOING INFORMATION PROGRAMS 

About two years ago in an effort to strengthen coordination of various 
Infortnation dissec^ination units a Communications/Media Service Center was 
established within the office of the Associate Commissioner for Administration* 
Brought together under a central administrator were public information, 
technical services, publications services, library, and Florida Educational 
Q Resources Information Center (FERIC)* 

ERIC 
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Funded from both state and federal sources, the public information unit is 
responsible for news releases; the department magazine, Florida Schools : 
and Monday Reports a nowslefcteti With a change in both circulation and sl2e, 
Florida Schools will be published four times during the 1973-7^ year, Each 
issue will be limited to pages and will include articles featuring promising 
programs in local schools as well as topics of concern to the department. 
With the number of copies printed increased to 80,000, Florida Schools will 
be sent to every teacher in the state for the first time, Monday Report s 
the official newsletter of the DOE, is published and distributed weekly to 
everyone within the department and to all 67 school superintendents, each of 
whom gets 10 copies. Content of the two-page newsletter is focused primarily 
on administrative information. By law every publication Issued by the DOB 
carries a notation of cost and purpose. For example, Monday Report notes 
that "This public document was promulgated at an annual cost of $12,886,12 
or 8.2 cents per copy to Inform public school administrators of pertinent 
developments,'* 

From 160 to 200 publications requiring more than 500 copies are published 
annually, according to the center administrator. These include such bulletins 
as curriculum guides, statistical reports, guideline documents, and special 
reports. Some newsletters for targeted audiences are published but there 

is no coordinated effort, 

> 

On occasion, the center develops slide presentations for the department 
through technical services and '^can do one-half inch video-tapes for 
conferences,'' The library includes professional books (many of the volumes 
in the card catalogue are housed in consultants' offices), a curriculum 
collection and all old and current textbooks, A research aid to the staff, 
the library will provide **8ome bibliographic services." 
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Greater coordination between the library and the Florida Educational 
Reeourcee Information Center was anticipated, 

The fifth eectlon of the Communications /Med la Service Center^ fERlC Is 
supported with both state and federal funds. research-oriented dissemination 
system/* FERIC was developed by the Florida Research Coordination Unit for 
Vocational Education In 1966 with funds from the Vocational Amendments of 
1968 and state appropriations. In 1970, the program was expanded to Include 
services to the total public education community In the state and In 1972 
It waa transferred from the Division of Vocational Education to the 
Commissioner's Administrative Staff. FERIC' s data bank Includes a complete 
collection of ERIC documents on microfiche; 70,000 Indexed resuraes of 
educational Journal articles; over 6,000 books, bulletins, and the like; 
several thousand current awareness articles, primarily newspaper clippings; 
subscriptions to over 300 publications listed In the monthly Current Index 
to Journals In Education; a subscription to the curriculum materials available 
through the Xerox Corporation; and a collection of fugitive research*related 
materials. Services are available to DOE staff, and teachers and administrators 
In school districts, community Junior colleges, and state universities. A 
network of 66 satellite centers has been established Including the state 
universities, 26 Junior colleges, 21 area vocational* technical centers, 
vocational offices In the five regions of the state, and five ''ex^^plary 
vocational programs." Each satellite has a trained Information consultant 
who provides service. Each also has a limited collection of ERIC microfiche, 
readers, and other equipment purchased with funds from FERIC, 

FERIC responds to approximately ISO requests for searches a month. In 
addition to bibliographic information, FERIC will supply microfiche, hardcopy 
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(on loan), copies of current awareness and other articles* information 
from the human resources file and the "Informal" promising practices 
file will also be supplied. Approve imately 60 to 70 percent of the searches 
$te referred to the DOB staff to follow up. During 1972-73, PERIC served 
staff from 33 of the 67 school districts, Although department staff utilize 
the service, there was a feeling that use would be stepped up i£ the 
collection of material specifically related to program areas were increased, 
In addition, a staff member reported a "need for a systematic way that evex*y 
product developed through use of department funds could go to a central 
location for storage and retrieval." 

SUMMARY 

A number of efforts to bring about constructive educational change are 
currently under way at the Florida Department of Education, From the 
Commissioner who identified "coordinated dissemination" among his top 
priorities to staff implementing programs, there was concern "that there are 
products on the shelf not being used." Some DOE activities focused internally 
upon staff reorganization, upon strengthening dissemination; others focused 
outward. There was emphasis upon developing local decision making; local 
accountability t From research and development to preservice and inservice 
to comprehensive planning, there was focus upon three basic elements: setting 
goals and objectives; assessing progress in terms of those objectives; and 
selecting alternative programs and practices. 
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ILLINOIS 

The "land of Lincoln^' is a laad of coatrasts, Illinois has both densely populated 
urban centers and isolated rural regions. Although approximately one half 
of the ftate's 2.4 million pupils attend school in the Chicago area, 249 school 
school districts still enroll fewer than 300 students each. In the 1972-73 school 
year, the state had slightly more than 1,000 school districts. Of these, 509 were 
elementary districts j 146 secondary districts; and 436 unit districts, Geography 
limited consolidation of some of these districts. 

Like a number of other states, Illinois is multicultural. This diversity too 
is evident in its pupil population, with approxlr.iately 77 precent classified 
as "white"; approximately 18 percent as "black"; approximately 4 percent as 
"Spanish- surnamed"; and ^ppr03f Imctely .5 percent as "American Indian" or 
"Oriental". 

Public schools for these pupils are staffed by approximately 160,000 professional 
and supportive personnel. 

Current expenditures for public school education in Illinois in 1972-73 were 
approximately 2.3 billion dollars. The largest portion, 55 percent, was from 
local revenue; che state contributed about 30 percent, and federal sources about 
6 percent. 

In 1970 the new Constitution of Illinois restructured the state' s management 
of public school education. A State Board of Education was established with 
responsibility for appointing the chief state educational officet*. Provisions 
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of the School Code enacted in 1973 call for the Governor to eppoint» with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, a 17 member Board on or before January 1, 
1974; Not to assume full powers and duties until January 1975, the Board will 
'^function in an advisory capacity to and with the current constitutionally 
established office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction/' At pi*esent 
an elected official^ the dtate superintendent is a part of the executive branch 
of the state government with ''much autonomy and a great deal of independence 
on the part of the state education agency.'* When it assumes officei the new 
Board will "be responsible for the educational policies and guidelines for public 
and private school, pre-school through grade 12 and Vocational Education." 
Until then, vocational education is assigned to the Vocational and Technical 

Education Division of state government, which is not a part of the state education 
agencyi although the superintendent of public instruction is the executive 
director of the division and serves on the Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation, 

Currently Illinois has 102 "superintendents of educational service regions" 
(county superintendents). On April 4, 1977, their numbers will be reduced with 
mandatory consolidations of regions with fewer than 33,000 inhabitants. These 
administrators are the official representatives of the state superintendent 
in the local area, primarily concerned with assisting school administrators 
and teachers, 

As the state's educational leader, the superintendent of public instruction has 
a staff of some 1,000 professional and supportive personnel. Reporting directly 
to him are seven special assistants (Legal, Internal Audits, Cbmmunlty Relations, 
Public Information, Administrative Staff Chicago, Administrative Staff Springfield, 
and Southern Illinois Regional Office Mt. Vernon) and four associate superintendents 
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(Supervision and Instruction^ Educational Planning and Management, Pupil and 
Professional Services, and Governmental Relations), Fourteen assistant super- 
intendents head up the major departments of the four divisions administered 
by the associate superintendents* In all, the Of flee of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction (OSPI) has 98 separate units* 

Because of the size of Illinois» the state education agency has established 
three regional offices with a full complement of personnel in each. 

CHANGE STRATEGIES 

From the beginning of his term of office in 1971, the state superintendent has 
been concerned with educational change, In his Inaugural address he pledged 
his administration to '*self- renewal • the end of which will be education which 
is dynamic, responsive, relevant, and, most Importantly, humane," He has stressed 
Involvement of citizens in the decision^making process as basic to this educational 
change* His inaugural remarks also called V*For a participatory democracy yhich 
would truly make the educational enterprise a public one/' 

A key strategy for bringing about such participation was initiated in the summer 
of 1971 when the OSPI held a series of public hearings across the state to 
Identify priority goals for education in Illinois, Culminating this effort 
to provide for widespread citizen Involvement was a statewide conference held 
in Chicago in September 1971* Described by one staff member as ^'unique in 
educational planning, the six hearings provided a "blank slate" upon which 
people of different ages, backgrounds, and viewpoints could express their 
concerns and hopes for education. More than 600 people took advantage of the 
opportunity to be heard. In analyzing their testimony for a document to be 
presented to the September conference, OSPI staff members found that two major 
themes emerged : "Substantive concerns" dealing v^lth the form education should 
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take, 8uch as Individualized instruction, and 'V^ocedural concerns'' touching 
upon such matters as financial support for public education, school organlzationi 
and preparation and evaluation of teachers. 

The document sutnmarized priority goals for the statewide educational system and 
set a timeline for implementation of action objectives^ Reactions to and 
recommendations for revisions of the statements were secured from some 800 
teachers, board members, administrators, representatives of higher education, 
and concerned citizens at the Chicago conference* Quarterly public hearings 
since that time have provided a forum for continuing citizen input into updating 
and revising the Action Goals for the Seventies > An Agenda for Illinois Education . 
The document provides both a direction for educational change and a framework 
for setting priorities for /^the unique missions of the OSPI«" As one staff 
member noted, "Action Goals provide the focus for all Office dctivities/' 

First evident in the public hearings leading to the Goals, the commitment to 
community involvement is also reflected in twelve citizens' advisory councils 
to the superintendent. Composed of 25 to 30 members, each council meets 
appr03<imately five times a year. In the fall of 1972, council members - students, 
teachers, parentSj administrators, board members, lay citizens, and educational 
service region superintendents - were asked to advise the superintendent on the 
priorities to be assigned to the Action Goals* Specifically, the groups were 
to consider the Action Objectives listed under "School Governance" to aid in 
the development of guidelines for changes in school governance, and to recommend 
revisions in the objectives. Completing their tasks at the end of the 1972*73 
school year^ the councils reported to the superintendent on September 1973 that 
additional in-depth study should be undertaken by a statewide task force. 
Although the groups were varied both in their primary concerns and in their 
recommendations, there was general agreement that "efforts to increase 
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pattlclpation of relevant interest groups in the school governance process were 
desirable and worthwhile. 'V A majority of members also favored "improving the 
e;<i8ting structure of local governance rather than radically changing it.^' 
Financial support for the OSPI office working with the advisory councils is from 
Title V, Elementary and Secondary Education Act* However, no funds were provided 
for council operation other than those for securing an occasional meeting place. 

Also in keeping with the Office's pervasive belief that dissemination - 
connmunication - must be "two way, and not Just expressed in rhetoric, but reflected 
in action," was a series of 1,000 coffees planned for American Education Week, 
1973. Each to involve approximately ten people, these small group meetings 
were seen as "another mile8tone"in the "constant search for getting feedback." 
A kit provided for each coffee was to include a taped message from the superin- 
tendent, questions to guide discussion, and an instrument for securing "people's 
input," A gul'Jing principle of working with all advisory groups is "always 
to get back to people who give input." The coffee groups too will receive a 
compilation of their reactions and suggestions. 

PLANNING AS A KEY TO CHANGE 

The Office philosophy regarding community involvement is again apparent in a 
second major strategy for change; requiring schools to begin a systematic planning 
process and to submit a plan to the OSPI, Included in the Revised Standards 
for Recognition, this requirement too resulted from development of the Action 
Goals, as a need for systematic educational planning had been identified at 
the public hearings. The revised standards were a year and a half in development. 
Before adoption in 1973, there were 12 statewide hearings to secure field reaction! 
Possibly "the most significant revision'' in the standards is the requirement 
"that local districts develop a written program plan through widespread 
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conymintty Involvement and participation/' Originally, each district was to 
aubnlt its plan to the OSPI by September 1973; however, reactions from admln- 
Utratora were such that the deadline was extended to January 1974, 

At the same time that districts were being asked to examine their operations, 
the Office was alao concerned with its pattern of working with schools. To 
increase the quality of services to local units, the Office reorganized its 
technical assistance capability on the basis of teams. This service is being 
provided as a coordinated effort by staff members who, although they may work 
individually with districts, function as a team in planning for and following 
up their visits* The implementation of the planning requirement lllufittates 
how one group of teams works* Five curriculum teams charged with assisting 
districts in the planning process have been established and assigned to 
different geographic area? of the state, Each team consists of six to nine 
members plus a leader, all of whom function as generalists. Each member works 
with administrators in approximately 35 districts* Basic to this development 
is the assumption that "substantive educational change is not initiated by teachers 
but by administrators," Uot only has the delivery of state education agency 
service undergone change, but the relationship between the Office and districts 
Is beirg modified. Formerly, the majority of contacts were in response to 
reque^jts; it is hoped that a new rapport, which OSPI staff members will 
"feel free to stop by a school" will emerge. 

The Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction prescribes a format for 
the school to follow in its plan, but the district is free to develop the content. 
In general, the plan will focus upon needs assessment, identification of problem 
aireas, and the process for attacking the most critical* When completed, district 
plans 6re to be forwarded to the OSPI for review and approval* Staff assigned 
the review function may identify areas of weakness and can alert appropriate 



speclallets at the Office who will follow up with the district. 

Although Is Is too early for evaluation of the effort, already there has been 
'^positive feedback'Vto the team concept both from OSPl staff and from adminis- 
trators. Consultants report that they are getting more deeply Involved with 
the schools to which they are assigned and superintendents have Indlcatec that 
they feel they are *^ln contact with a person" tc^ whom they may turn for help 
with many problems. Flexibility has been a key to this effort, with team 
members adapting their methods of working with schools to local situations. 

Additional benefits are seen in the opportunities which the close contact with 
schools provide for consultants to become familiar with exemplary 
and to alert other districts to them. One staff member described the teams as 
''catalysts to bring local districts together," 

In implementing Its new approach to technical asslstancei the OSPI has offered 
a number of Inservice programs for the staff Involved, Since many team members 
were formerly specialists who now wo,rk a:) genera lists » new skills and under- 
standings were needed. In addition to staff development programs, resource 
materials have been prepared to assist staff members in their new "extension 
agent" roles, 

ILLINOIS NETWORK FOR SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT 

Based upon the view that the state superintendent's office should be a "catalyst 
for change" are a number of statewide projects that have been designed to 
encourage dissemination of innovative practices. The Illinois Network for 
School Development (IKSD) exemplifies both this belief and the Office's commitment 
to plannlr,g as a necessary first step in educational Improvement, Begun in 1972| 
the network was to be a long-range program with 1977 as the target date for full 
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operationi It was to provide a vehicle both tot ''originating comprehensive 
educational improvement and for Influencing school systems throughout the state 
to follow suit." A four-member unit W4S established within the OSPl under Title 
V, ESEA to offer leadership for the network* Financial support for the project 
In local schools was to be shared Jointly by the Office of the State Superintendent 
and the Division of Vocational and Technical Education. 

The State Legislature appropriated $50,000 for the INSD for the 1972-73 school 
year. On the basis of project proposals, ten districts were each allocated 
$10,000 in February 1973 to take a comprehensive look at their operations and 
to plan needed program Improvements. Each district was to designate a target 
school to lmplemei>t the proposed Innovations and to provide for dissemination 
of the educational changes from the target school to other schools with enroll- 
ments totaling at least 2,000 pupils. 

Like other programs sponsored by the Office, the network also emphasizes citizen 
involvement in educational planning and the decision-making process. A planning 
council composed of representatives from the central administrative office, 
school board, staff, students (where appropriate), and citizens was required 
for each participating district. A network advisory group composed of repres- 
entatives of the local planning councils and OSPI staff was also established 
to work with the state superintendent's office* A selection and review committee 
with members from public and private organizations was set up to screen and 
evaluate project proposals and name schools for the network. 

A first step in implementing the INSD statewide was a broad program of dissem- 
ination. Stories in the mass media, articles in professional Journals, including 
the Office's Illinois Ec)ucatlon News > presentations at meetings - all were 
utilized. Districts selected to participate were also urged to "bring their 
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C0[ftmuiiltl68 and staffs along'' through organized programs of disserAination« 

Program Improvements were to be implemented In the ten target schools in the 
fall of 1973, with each district to receive a $25|000 grant* Six additional 
schools were to be awarded planning grants. However, the Legislature did not 
fund this second phase of the network* Since one of the assumptions basic to 
the INSD was that '^funding was not critical to innovation but that replanning 
priorltiefi and retraining teachers are," the Office has felt t^et continuation is 
imperative. Plans for the 1973*74 school year were to invite Illinois schools 
to submit proposals to join the network and to continue to work with the original 
ten districts. The OSPI is providing increased services to the ten, with emphasis 
upon technical assistance in individualizing instruction, community involvement, 
and integration of fiscal and program planning* An effort is being made to 
coordinate the flow of special funda such as those available under the Right 
to Read; Title IIl/ESEAj and Title 111, NDEA to these schools. 

Again, it is too early for a definitive evaluation of the network project. 
However, there Is a feeling that the Office is "pulling together some of the 
fragmentation that could otherwise exist" and that schools involved in the 
comprehensive planning effort are being assisted to use their own internal 
resources - "teachers, community, unds - in better ways than ever before," 
Staff working in the project arc also of the opinion that the Office is exercising 
more influence with local districts because they are "staying in touch, writing, 
calling, presenting information to boards, administrators^ and planning councils," 

INSERVICE 

With Its emphasis upon teacher retraining as a factor in educational change, 

the Office of the State Superintendent for Public Instruction provides leadership 

for and cooperates in numerous inservice programs for local schools. For example, 
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a series of vorkehops on Individualized instruction vas Jointly sponsored by 
the Office and Illinois Association of School Administrators in the summer of 
1973* Each of the two-day workshops had from 75 to 100 participantSi primarily 
tv^acherst A series of ten 30*minute videotape programs on innovative programs 
in Illinois, produced by the Officei has been widely used in teacher workshops, 
Ordinarily requests for lnsei*vice on a county-wide or distric t^wide basis are 
initiated by the local education agency. However, consultants working with 
schools in the planning process or iti the Illinois Network for School Development 
may Identify the need for Inservice In some area. 

PRINTED MATERIALS 

A massive program of printed material disseminates information about and is 
supportive of both ongoing and special projects and activities of the state 
superintendent's office. Designed for a variety of audiences and for a variety 
of purposes, the materials are coordinated by the Media Services Department, 
Although It does not publish curriculum bulletins as such, the OSPX does print 
a number of position papers and guidelines, such as the one on indlvldualieed 
instruction. Many publications are related to missions and objectives of the 
Office, such as Action Goals for Seventies^ An Agenda for Illinois Education . 
Other bulletins are designed to assist teachers •* for example, the manuals to 
accompany the instructional television programs. Publications may be developed 
by Office specialists or by experts. They may result from the wotk of advisory 
councils or be pertinent to inservice activities or conferences. Editorial assis- 
tance Is provided by writers assigned to Media Services. Because of the extent 
of the publication program, It has been necessary to establish printing priorities 
materials contributing to the Action Goals are given top ranking. Distribution 
of bulletins varies, However, superintendents of local schools and educational 
service regions receive all materials and usually anyone requesting a bulletin 
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may get it, 

A major publication Is the Illinois Education News , which is published monthly 
except December^ April , and July. Supported by both state and federal funds, 
thn tabloid has a circulation of some 170,000 with the mailing list Including 
both public school educators and lay citizens* It is mailed directly to honrie 
addresses. The newspaper serves to disseminate information about the OSPI and 
about Important education concerns of a general nature. It also provides a 
vehicle for reprints of such documents as the Superintendent's State of Education 
Message, an annual report on public school education in Illinois, and Action 
Goals. Topics to be covered In the paper are Identified through an inter- division 
council which meets at the first of each month and includes representatives of 
the office of the special assistant to the superintendent for community relationsi 
the associate superintendent for pupil and professional services, the assistant 
superintendent for media services, and staff *vriters who will handle the stories. 
The associate superintendent '^goes over articles^before the newspaper is sent 
to the commercial printer. Only two years old, the newspaper has not been 
formally evaluated, although awards from national press associations are indicative 
of the quality of its writing and layout. There is consensus that the newspaper 
has ''put the Office In contact with school districts." 

The Illinois Journal is a quarterly, funded by the state, and published by the 
Office. Material for the Journal Is solicited from the general community - 
educators, students, citizens - although it is edited by an OSPI staff member. 

Special publications put out by the Office vary. For example, The Washington 
Education Perspective , prepared by the Department of Federal Relations, is 
published weekly during legislative sessions. Five thousand copies of Forces 
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ffir Chaitfti In lUinolfl Schoola ^ which features Title III, ESEA projects, were 
distributed. 



AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 

A fully equipped television studio, supported by a combination of state and 
federal funds. Is also available* Although the OSPI Is not responsible for 
operating the statewide network of educational television, It does produce or 
distribute approximately 50 percent of the programming, As a staff member 
said » "The OSPI provides the delivery system for getting programs to schools.'' 
An ITV council^ composed of managers o£ educational television stations, deans 
of education » superintendents of educational service regions, and staff from the v 
OSPI previews and selects the programs to be broadcast. Again, in developing 
programs, the Office gives emphasis to statewide priorities and the Action Goals. 

Films and slide tape presentations are also used by the OSPI in disseminating 
information about educational programs or concerns. Some of these are developed 
internally; others are contracted* A series of five films featuring innovative 
programs in Illinois is currently under development by a contractor, One film 
was shown at the What's Right with Education conference in the summer of 1973; 
other conferences will also use the films ■ 

CONFERENCES AND DISPLAYS 

Highlighting promising practices, conferences are also a planned part of the 
Officers dissemination program. Staff responsible for Title III, ESEA consider 
"conferences our biggest dissemination activity". Success of "Alternatives 
in Education," a conference in which the Office participated in 1972, prompted 
the OSPI to sponsor a "What's Right with Education" conference in the summer 
of 1973. Programs to be spotlighted at these meetings were recommended and 
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screened by Office consultants. The purpose of ^'What's Right with Education" 
was to give **educators a chance to share ideas and expetidnc^s which might 
prove valuable in the; operation of their school districts/' Invited to 
the conference were superintendents of local districts and educational service 
regions • No formal evaluation of these "promising programs conferences" has 
been undertaken, although attendance has been considered significant and staff 
are watching to see if project proposals submitted this year reflect ideas 
or practices featured, ' ' - 

Different from but closely related to these activities are the educational 
exhibits and displays which the Office develops. Some are shown at professional 
meetings and conferences; others at county or state fairs. 

Two mobile vansi purchased from state funds, are a component of this program. 
The responsibility of the office of the special assistant to the superintendent 
for community relations, the vans feature publications or show films and 
videotapes. During the summer of 1973, these units were at 20 county fairs » 
always with someone from the Office present to answer questions and to encourage 
visitors to take the printed materials. The newsprint edition of Action 
Goals was widely distributed in this way. These mobile displays offer staff 
an opportunity to focus public attention upon one program such as the Illinois 
Network for School Development. 

The OSPI also sponsors an exhibit at the Illinois State Fair which features 
student projects. Over 10,000 people viewed the 1973 display. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS : -ENTER 

In Jine 1965, the Illlnots Legislature appropriated funds to establish "an 
educational materials coordinating unit for handicapped children", with 
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Inservice training of all professional personnel associated with programs of 
special education included as a major purpose of the unit, A federal grant has 
also contributed to the program. Currently there are five centers in the state: 
one in the Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction, one In the 
Chicago area, and three in Institutions of higher education. In addition to 
Instructional materials for exceptional children (In Illinois these children 
Include the gifted and the educationally disadvantaged as well as the handicapped), 
tJie center In the OSPI also has ERIC resources, professional Jouroals, a film 
library, and "handout material" prepared by the staff, Special resources avail- 
able Include a catalog of teacher made Instructional materials, resource files 
of program people, a professional skills directory , and underdevelopment, 
a file of promising practices for exceptional children, A unique feature of the 
program, regional teams for exceptional children operate as field agents to 
disseminate Information* The IMC responds to approximately ten requests for 
Information a week, primarily sending out ERIC hardcopy, books, and abstracts. 

Staff feel that the National Dissemination Project, originated by the National 
Center for Educational Communications and continued by the National Institute 
of Education, provided the "Impetus for the coordination of materials at the 
OSPI," With the resources available, the unit believes It "should reach more 
people, but the staff Is too limited," One staff member reported that "we 
haven't advertised our service too heavily because we don't have staff to handle 
any Increase In requests." 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATION 

Dissemination Is considered an "In-house" matter too. Both face-to-face contact 
and print are used to inform staff. The superintendent's special assistants 
and the four associate superintendents meet weekly to discuss and recommend 
policy. Approximately twice a month the superintendent meets with them. Each 
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associate superintendent meets weekly with his assistant superintendents with 
a full divisional staff meeting scheduled once a month. Four times a year 
all employees meet away from the Office for a half day with the state superin- 
tendent chairing the meeting. Once a month staff from the director level up 
(some 72) each prepare a written report on projects which Is channelled directly 
to the superintendent. If a lack of coordination becomes apparent through these 
reports, the superintendent alerts the policy committee to the potential problem 
area. The Public Information office Is responsible for two Internal publications: 
This Week > a brief report of acts and anecdotes » and OSFI News , a monthly 
publication usually featuring an in depth exploration of some topic of concern 
to staff. 

PUBLIC INFORMATION 

To '•make sure that dissemination activities do not stop with educators," the 
OSPI has /'an extremely active public information program." Responsibility for 
the program is assigned to a special assistant reporting directly to the super- 
intendent. Indicative of the scope of the public information activities is the 
fact that early in September 1973, 106 news releases had been written since the 
first of the year. To ensure office-wide coverage in these releases, each of 
the four writers in the unit is assigned to one of the OSPI divisions, Also 
assigned to the Public Information unit is preparation of a weekly column by 
the superintendent which is sent, "camera ready**, to newspapers across the 
state. A sampling of recent columns shows one on individualized instruction, 
one on school energy needs, arid one on financing public school education. 
The unit's clipping service Indicates that news releases are widely used, although 
the extent of the use of the superintendent's column had not been determined. 
A weekly taped '*OSPI Reports" sent to some 500 radio stations iti the 1972-73 
school year has been discontinued because of lack of funds/ Support for public 
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Information activities is primarily from Title V, ESEA, 
SUMMARY 

Three basic principles provide direction for the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; 1) the Office should provide statewide leadership for 
educational change; 2) community Involvement and local planning are key 
elements in bringing about educational Improvement; and 3) information must 
flow from the Office to its many publics - educators and lay citizens - and 
from these groups to the Office. A commitment to dissemination in its broadest 
sense is reflected in OS?I programs and activities. 
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BACKGROUND 

A state of some 2.8 million people, Iowa has approximately 660,000 pupils in 
its A51 school districts. Bettor than 80 percent of these districts are located 
in what may be classified as rural areas - areas with fewer than five thousand 
inhabitants, Howeveri in the 1972-73 school year, the ten largest districts in 
the state, or 2 percent of the total , enrolled 28 percent of the pupils. At 
the Rame time, the 131 smallest districts , approx imately one fourth of the total 
number, had only 2 percent of the pupils. Although enrollments in general 
are declining, the number of larger districts, those with more than three 
thousand pupils, has Increased slightly in recent years. 

Approximately 97.5 percent of Iowa's pupils are classified as "white", Those 
classified as "Indian", representing .2 percent of the total, and as "Black", 
1.7 percent, are the largest minority groups. Pupils from minority groups 
are found primarily in urban areas, with 70.2 percent attending school in the 
six largest districts. More than 39,000 professionals were employed in the 
states' schools in 1972-73. 

Total expenditures for public school education in Iowa in 1971-72 were $602,8^9,967. 
Approximately 34 percent of the funds were from state sources; slightly more 
than 3 percent were Federal. State support for public school education has 
increased rapidly in recent years. 

The Department of Public Instruction Is responsible for public education, 
kindergarten through twelfth grade; vocational rehabilitation; and certain 
post-secondary programs and institutions. The policy-making body for the 
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department is the State Board of Public Instruction composed of nine members 
appointed by the Governor for six-year terms. Administrative responsibilities 
for the department are vested in the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
appointed by the Board, subject to approval by the Sta^e Senate, for a term 
of four years* The deputy state superintendent shares administrative duties 
with the superintendent. An administrative assistant and a two-member adminis- 
trative support services unit also assist the superintendent in performance 
of his duties. In addition, an Information and publication services unit 
reports directly tc the deputy. 

Responsibilities for administering the department program are further delegated 
to six associate superintendents, who head the branches known as Administration, 
Planning and Management Information, Instruction and Professional Education, 
Pupil. Personnel Services , Area Schools and Career Education, and Rehabilitation 
Education and Services. In all, the Department of Public Instruction has 
approximately 750 personnel ; approximately 150 of the professlona I staf f and 
100 of the supportive stfiff have responsibilities related to public education. 

There has been a trend toward reglonalization of state educational services 
in Iowa in recent years. With the advent of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the state elected to use its Title II monies to provide regional 
media centers. Utilizing a regional structure Inaugurated in 1963, the department 
established 16 Regional Education Service Agencies (RESA) to provide media 
and other services to local schools. This regional organization is not only 
the vehicle for delivery of many state services but it also provides for an 
information and feedback network. For example, Project INFORMS, a major 
dissemination activity of the department, utilizes the structure to link its 
services to users. 
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Recetit years have seen a shifting In the tole of the department from a primary 
cortcern with regulation to a focus upon leadership and service activities. 
Legislation during these years has also tended to lessen the department's 
regulatory Impact, Lengthening of the time that a school must be on the 
''warned'* status before state approval is withdrawn is a case in polnt« State 
aid may flow only to schools meeting the minimum standards set by the Board of 
Public Instruction and approved by the Legislature. However> by statute, 
approval may not be withdrawn until a school has had ample time to remedy 
weaknesses. No schools at present in Iowa are in the ^'unapproved" category. 
As the trend toward service* leadership accelerates, what one staff member 
termed the "old inspector image** must be dispelled, The department is making 
'*every effort to reach out and serve as a leader" and diasemination of Information 
is seen as a '^prlme facet of these efforts", 

CHANGE STRATEGIES 

The state superintendent is committed to "widespread involvement of people 
in declslon*mi?king'* as a key to educational change. He sees the need for some 
overall mechanism to get more citizen input into the decision*making process. 
Periodic meetings of the State Board of Public Instruction in areas across the 
state is one strategy being employed to open communication channels* These 
meetings provide a forum for hearing the concerns of educational and lay groups, 

A second strategy for change is Iowa's involvement in the Individually Guided 
Education program. In the "only leadership pattern of its kind in the nation", 
the DPI is working with Iowa State University in implementing IGE in 70 schools 
in 35 districts. With its emphasis upon local determination of the media to 
be used In the personalized Instruction program, IGE reflects the department's 
belief that state education agency leadership should focus upon management and 



process with decisions concerning materials left to the school district. 
Although no money has been allocated to schools piloting the program the 
department does provide the inservice training for the facilitators in each 
^^leagu6^\ A '4eague" is composed of six to ten schools working together in the 
program. In turn, in what wis termed the ''ripple effect'^ the facilitator 
trains teachers in the league schools. This year emphasis is upon programs 
for five to nine year old pupils» It is anticipated that the program will 
move upward until all pupils in the pilot schools are involved in IGE* 

In a third strategy for change, the Department of Public Instruction operates 
on the premise that state education agency ^'leadership [canj . , .improve education 
... through development of information programs/' The department supports a 
number of such programs, some with Federal funds, some through a combination 
of state and Federal monies. Project INFORMS, Regional Education Service 
Agencies, and an active publication program are a few of them. Thrusts of 
these programs vary, al though there is some agreement in emphasis* In the late 
sijtcies, 11 /'Iirperatlves for. Education in Iowa 197C-75^* were identified by the 
department, including such priorities as "strong programs of education and service 
for children of preklndergarten and early childhood age" and"strong programs 
of education and service for children and adults requiring special kinds of 
instruction"* Through the years, an effort has been made to acquaint lowans 
with these imperatives. For example, every packet of bulletins sent out in 
response to requests also Includes a copy of a brief brochure outlining these 
needs of education. While there has been no official action to focus departmental 
programs on a limited number of these imperatives, the state superintendent has 
informally identified three as of major concern: career education, early childhood 
education, and education of the profoundly handicapped, Information and technical 
assistance relating to these and other educational programs and practices 
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flow to Iowa educators through a number of dissemination actlvltlea. 
INFORMATION CENTERS: PROJECT INFORMS 

Funded by the Federal government » the Iowa Network for Obtaining Resource 
Materials for Schools (Project INFORMS) Is housed in the educational media 
section of the department, Services of the project are carried out through 
volunteer field agents, ^'information lltikers>'' in 11 of the state's Regional 
Education Service Agencies. Major resources available to teachers and others 
through INFORMS are I) documents in the ERIC system^ 2) articles listed in 
the Current Index to Journals in Education, 3) packets from the series Putting 
Research into Educational Practice (PREP), 4) names of consultants from a 
"people resource file** including specialists in the department who might be of 
assistance, and 5), not fully developed, a file of promising educational 
practices in Iowa, Being compiled by the department's planning, research a^d 
evaluation section, t.he data bank on promising practices currently Includes 
evaluated Title III projects and projects Identified by curriculum consultants 
and regional supervisors as being exemplary. In addition, schools operating in 
the statewide Individually Guided Education project and others are also included. 
Information on these promising practices in general follows the format used 
by the ALERT system, Includ Ing the name of the person to contact for additional 
information, background on the project, such as type of students for whom 
designed, resources required, and the like. The department has contracted 
with the University of Iowa for two staff members to gather information for 
the file. It is anticipated that the catalogue of promising practices will 
be an increasingly Important resource available to Iowa educators through 
INFORMS. 

Two years old, the project has been fully operational since October 1972 only. 
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During these ten m6nch8» INFORMS has responded to almost one thousand requests 
for Information ranging from those requiring a full computer search of all 
resources to those requiring no more than simple location of an artlclei 
Packets sent to those seeking Information, "requestors", contain abstractf 
from the ERIC file, hardcopy or periodical materials If avallabUV If 
unavailable, the CUE citation will contain a notation about where the article 
may be secured* (The state "traveling library" has been especially helpful 
as a resource where journals might be obtained.) Names of consultants, an 
evaluation form, and a letter with a general explanation of the contents of 
the packet are also Included, 

Two basic rules govern responses to all requests Involving computer searches: 
I) follow up services are provided, and 7) appropriate staff In the DPI are 
Informed of the request, Including the name and location of the person a$klng 
for Information and the topic of the concern. The purpose of the follow up 
Is two^fold: to assist the person to make maximum use of the packet and to 
determine the effectiveness of the response - has It met the requester's 
needs? Is additional Information desired or required? 

Field agents, the primary linker of information and user, are ati Integral 
component of INFORMS, although no salaries are Included in the project budget. 
Each of these agents performs information consultant responsibilities as an 
"add on" duty to a full-time assignment in a Regional Education Service Agency, 
Named by county superintendents or the person heading up RESA activities, the 
field agents were trained for their linking roles by the Far West Laboratory, 
They serve as contacts for local school people within their regions who request 
information, negotiating the question and forwarding it to the central INFORMS 
staff at the Department of Public Instruction for coding for the computer. 
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They dUo keep records of all requests, and, In soM dreaSy take the pd»:ket 
of Information to the requester, All do some follow up, if nothing more than 
a telei^hone call to see if there are any questions about the information. 
The INFORi?S project director reports that when the field agents were first 
involved in information activities, they considered their duties "a burden^'. 
Now "they see them as a service," 

Some RESAs have carried out active campaigns to publicize the Information 

service. Issuing special INFORMS brochures and flyers to all teachers and other 

educators In their regions. All RESAs publishing newsletters have, at various 

times, also Included stories on INFORMS. One regional brochure notes that 

We have the staff, resources and dissemination facility 
to provide you with current Information.., As you evaluate 
^ your present program or think about possible currlcular or 

administrative changes for the future » we suggest that we 
can be of great service to you. 

Meriting special mention Is what has been described as "the tremendous relation'* 
ship which exists between INFORMS and the entire Department of Public Instruction, 
A component of the ecucatlonal media section, INFORMS works in close cooperation 
with the departmental professional library, which Is also assigned to this unit. 
Professional books, an extensive periodical collection, and a large selection 
of curriculum materials, catalogued and easily accessible, are useful resources 
for INFORMS. While no state money has been specifically earmarked for INFORMS, 
a number of staff services are supplied to the project. With the third year 
of Federal funding ending In June 197A, ways to continue the project are being 
explored. However, the current educational finance situation in Iowa may 
be Indicative of very limited state resources being available. 

Evaluation to date of INFORMS has been primarily quantitative. However, the 
rapid growth In requests and the number of repeat requests both appear favorable. 
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In addition, follow up activities have provided some Indication of the. Impact 
of the information upon educational change. 

PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 

Another activity to strengthen staff members' infornnatlon base Is of long 
standing. The department has maintained a professional library for consultants 
and open, to some extent to educators in the state, for a number of years. 
The part-time librarian (the DPI consultant assigned Title II responsibilities) 
believes that a full-time librarian would Increase the effectiveness of the 
service immeasurably. Again, however, funding for such a staff member appears 
doubtful. 

PRINT MATERIALS 

A second major dissemination effort is a very active program providing publications 
of a variety of kinds to various audiences. Dating from the thirties is the 
department's commitment to a statewide newsletter. Begun as the Education 
Bulletin as a means of communication with county superintendents, Iowa's DPI 
Dispatch currently has a circulation of 57,000, including members of local school 
boards, administrators, teachers , teacher aides , members of advisory groups, 
and others. The Dispatch is mailed in bulk to the central office of each 
school district, which, in turn, distributes it to Individual campuses. 
Prior to 1970, the newsletter, which is published seven times during each school 
year, was primarily the vehicle for legal and administrative items. Currently, 
emphasis is upon program information and the Dispatch is seen as a major link 
to teachers* The responsibility of the information and publications unit, the 
newsletter "reaches out to teachers with features on what's happening in 
classrooms across the state*" Programs and practices which merit statewide 

ERIC 
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dissemlnatlort are Identified by depattmental conaultantSi with the articled 
about them written by members of the Information staff. Each Issue during the 
past year emphasized a central topic such as career education or environmental 
education. For the 1973-74 school year staff have Identified four major themes- 
early childhood educatloni Individually Guided Education, special education, and 
adult education* to be highlighted. The Dispatch is supported by state funds. 

In addition to this general newsletter^ 22 other newsletters arc published by 
the department. Although there is no mechanism for coordinating their content, 
there is some coordination of format. The majority of the newsletters follow 
a design which makes possible immediate identification of the publication as 
one issued by the DPI. Editorial and design assistance is avaUable from 
information services if requested, and production is coordinated by the same 
unit. 

Reflecting the department's belief that there is "a need for specialists to 
talk to other specialis ts^'^ these newsletters are targeted for such diverse 
audiences as English teachers, adult educators, Title I personnel, and cafeteria 
workers. Content in many is primarily administrative, but others Include a 
great deal of program information designed to develop awareness of promising 
practices. For example, Challenge to Change'^ published six times a year 
by the urban education section for the 22 largest districts in Iowa > features 
activities which seem to be working in dealing with desegregation. The part- 
time dissemindtor in the unit, who may use services in the information unit 
in editing the publication, collects the information for the articles through 
on-site visits. 

Curriculum bulletins are also a component of lowers printed dissemination. 
Once highly prescriptive, these bulletins now emphasize process and *^good 
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approaches" I acxd "concepts which can be adapted to units of wotk"« Developed 
under departmental leadership by groups of educators which include teachers, 
curriculum bulletins are distributed through local superintendents. 

Evaluation of printed materials varies. When a change in the Education Bulletin 
was contemplated, a questionnaire was mailed to some two thousand educators 
to find out what people really wanted. The DPI Dispatch with a change in 
format and content, resulted from this survey. No formal evaluation of the 
Dispatch has been undertaken. However, informal evaluation can be inferred 
from some of the specialized features of the newsletter/ For example, most 
issues contain what staff iJentlfy as "ad8'\ These include such information as 
recent publications, dates of professional meetings^ and proposed workshops. 
A response form is provided for securing the bulletins^ registering for the 
meetings, or indicating preferences for topics for a workshop. Some five 
thousand bulletins were requested during the past year from these "ads"* Plans 
are being made for a more formal evaluation of the Dispatch during the 1973*74 
school year. Informal evaluation of some of the targeted newsletters has taken 
the form of feedback secured from professional meetings and the like. 

FACE TO FACE COMMUNICATION 

Further recognition of the importance of feedback from practitioners is 
exemplified in the Superintendent's Advisory Council and Coordinating Committee, 
Begun in 1963, the Council forms the network for a two-way flow of communication, 
including both administrative Information and information about educational 
needs and programs. 

The superintendents within each of the state's regions meet together regularly 

as a group* Each group elects a chairman and secretary* Chairmen of the 

16 areas make up the Advisory Council. The Coordinating Committee, which meets 
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with the Council > is made^up of representatives of professional organizations 
and the four Iowa Institutions of higher education with graduate programs in 
education, "Over the years a number of innovations have been moved into Iowa 
schools" thfough the Advisory Council and Coordinating Committee "as problems 
have been identified in the field" and information about solutions and the 
inservice necessary for incorporating the new programs has flowed back to 
ptactitloners. 

The Council meets monthly with the state superintendent and his key staff. 
Members may bring to these meetings area problems and concernSi Departmental 
personnel may bring the latest information about instructional and administra- 
tive trends and practices, Immediately following each meeting, Council members 
report back to the superintendents in their regions. Indicative of value 
placed upon the network is the fact that administrators said they would pay 
their own travel expenses, currently funded through Title V, ESEA, if that 
were the only way they could maintain this important link with the DPIv 

In addition to this opportunity for face to face communication and dissemination* 
the Department of Public Instruction has cooperated in some conferences designed 
to bring innovative and exemplary programs to the attention of teachers. 
Education Bazaar, cosponsored with Iowa State University and teacher organizations, 
illustrates what was described as "dissemination at an elementary level ," The 
Bazaar, which attracted approximately 700 educators in the spring of 1973, 
featured some eight to ten Titlelll projects. Each of these had been in 
operation at least two years, was of concern to a broad general group of 
teachers, and, in the opinion of the staff making the selection, "had something 
to exhibit." 

^ There has also been an attempt to encourage visitation to validated Title III 
ERIC and Title I projects "that are working" as a means of encouraging the spread 
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of proroLdlng practlcesi but no formal program has been developed. 

Evaluation of conferencea has been baaed upon questionnaires completed at 
the close of the activity> with little or no evidence collected concerning 
long-range impact. Currently, however, a study is being conducted in schools 
adopting one of the state's validated Title Xll projects to determine how 
people first learned of it. It is hoped that information gathered will assist 
in identifying the "best medium for reaching potential adaptors/adopters.'V 

AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 

Iowa views audiovisual materials, especially films, as "a definite dissemination 
device". With film libraries established in each Regional Education Service 
Agency with funds from Title II, ESEA, the state made media available to districts 
which many schools could not afford. There is a feeling that if Federal support 
for media were withdrawn, the regional media libraries might "survive for two 
or three years before their film collections were seriously out of date." According 
to the state superintendent, there are constraints upon state expenditures 
for education which might make It Illegal for these funds to be used In the 
regional media centers. 

A number of other audlovlsuar mater lals - films and slide- tape presentations - 
have been developed or made available by various department units to "tell people 
about their schools" or to explain some educational program. 

PUi^LIC INFORMATION AND INTERNAL COMMUNICATION 

Finally, undergirdlrig department dissemination efforts are a public Information 
program and activities to strengthen Internal communication. The DPI has long 
Issued a weekly news release to "remind people that the Department of Public 
ERJC^^^<^^^Q" here". Special news releases are also used from time to time. 
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Little emph6di8 Is placed upon radio and televlslott as a means of reaching the 
general public. A veekly newsletter keeps steff informed on major department 
programs. Weekly meetings of the superintendent and his top staff and monthly 
general staff meetings are also seen in the context of internal communication. 
Title V| ESEA» has provided the support for the public information program and 
for the staff newsletter. 



SUMMARY 

The Iowa Department of Public Instruction Is Involved in a number of activities 
designed to encourage education change. Ranging from participation In a piloting 
of IGE in a limited number of Iowa schools to providing information from 
research and other studies to educators, these efforts reflect the attitude 
of the department that educational needs must be determined at the local level. 
Coupled with this Is a strong belief that the state must provide the leadership 
and service to encourage local action. 
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Michigan's 2,2 million public school pupUa attend school in some 608 districts. 
Of these dlfltricts,S29 offer a full kindergarten through twelfth grade program; 
74 are non- high school districts. In this highly Industrialized state, 35 
school districts each have more than 10,000 pupils enrolled vhllo another 177 
have between 2,500 and 9,999 pupils. However, 113 districts have fewer than 
500 pupils each. Michigan also has 58 intermediate units serving these schools. 

In 1971-72, 84.6 percent of Michigan's pupils were classified as "white"; 13.6 
as "Negro"; and 1,4 percent as "Spanish- surnamed." Pupils identified as 
American Indian and Oriental represented ,5 percent of the total. The percentage 
of minority pupilfl in schools increased from 1970-71 to 1971-72 while the 
percentage of "white" pupils declined, Minority pupils are concentrated in 
urban centers with these pupils comprising nearly half of the total enrollment 
In areas with 50,000 ov more population, 

Stafl-lng the schools lor Michigan's pupils are approximately 160,000 Instructional 
and non- Instructional personnel, 

In 1970-71 public schooV ejtpenaitures In the state were $2,332,764,086, of 
which approxlmiitely 51 percent was from local sources, approximately 43 percent 
froui state sources, and approximately 6 percent from Federal sources. 

rjntll the middle Thirties the state department of education was, according 
to some staff members, "very directive", prescribing courses of study, etc. 
Following "reaction to such measures", there was rapid growth in local control 
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and the departrnent assumed a mora passive role In public echool education! 
With the reorganisation of the state * 8 managemant of education In the early 
SixtleSi there was a I'dramatlc change'Mn the department's position; By the 
late Sixties tha department waa advocating certain procaduresi accountability, 
for examploi and a service orientation had developed vith emphasis upon technical 
asaiatance to local and intermediate units i Adoption of a new constitution 
provided the impetus for these changes » 

Under the constitution an elght«*member elected State Board of Education vas 
established 9 with responsibility for appointing a Ftate Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

The Constitution of 1963 mandates that 

Leadership and general supervision over all public 
educationi including adult education and instructional 
programs in state instltutionsi i « is vested in a State 
Board of Education. It shall serve as the general 
planning and coordinating body for all public education> 
including higher education, and shall advise the 
Legislature as to the financial requirements in 
connection therewith* 

To expedite delivery of Board of Education services to schools and citizens 
of Michigan, the Department of Education, the administrative arm of the Board, 
is organized into 13 major ''service areas": 1) General Education, 2) Special 
Education, 3) Compensatory Education, A) School Management, 5) Research, 
Evaluation and As -ssment, 6) Student Financial Assistance, 7) Vocational 
Education, 8) Adult and Continuing Education, 9) Teacher Education, 10) Higher 
Education Planning and Coordination, 11) State Library, 12) Rehabilitation, 
and 13) Department Services. The top management team, In addition to the 
state superintendent, includes a deputy superintendent, an executive assistant 
to the superintendent, an assistant superintendent for School and Community 
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Affairs, and four associate fiuperihtendeiitsr one for School Program 
Development, one for Research and School Adminietrationi one for Higher Education 
arid Adult Continuing Education* and one for Business and Finance (State Aid), 
There 18 also an administrative secretary to the State Board of Education, 

MAJOR CHANGE SmXEOY 

Under the leadership of the superintendent and his administrative team, major 
effort has been devoted In recent years to development of an Accountability 
Model for Michigan public schools. Believing that ^^accountability** •can trigger * 
a quiet revolution,^! the superintendent views the model as providing a rational 
approach to change, A number of factors gave rise to the development of this 
strategy; Among them were negotiations legislation which gave teachers bargaining 
power, {'tremendous growth In expenditures for education with no evidence of 
any Improvement In student performance because of increased costs'*, and problems 
associated with desegregation, Isolation, and compensatory education* Coupled 
with these was the growing concern for what the state was getting for Its 
educational dollar. 

The Accountability Model is built around what the superintendent has described 
as the '^three box theory," The first box , primarily the responsibility of 
the state, should contain the performance objectives * the expectations for 
what "schooling is supposed to do for each child/* The second box, primarily 
the responsibility of the local district, should contain the "delivery systemsi « * 
for acquiring the expectations In the first box." The state has two roles 
in the filling of this box: to flow money Into districts to change the present 
delivery systems and to provide Information and technical assistance which can 
lead to Installation of promising practices. The third box should contain th^ 
teacher preparation and professional development necessary to train the kinds 
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of teachers who tan use. performance objectives, who have the management skiUs 
to handle new delivery aye terns I and who have the appropriate content and child 
growth and development knowledge and understandings. According to the superin* 
tendent, filling this third bc>c, which la so crucial to Improvement In education 
must be based uponi must develop, from the contents of the tlrst box« 

In short, ^'it Is the Job of the state education agency to look at the end 
product; It is up to the local district to select the means of achieving the 
end product/' The state will not "tell the school how to spend its ;« >.ieyj it 
will ask the school how the money was spent," The Accountability Model should 
lead ''to a guarantee that every child who comes through the Michigan school 
system has not only achieved the basic skills of learning, but is also prepared 
to earn a living." 

This key strategy for change In Michigan has been four years in development* 
Both state and Federal funds have contributed to the process. Title V, 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, has been used by the Department of 
Education to fund the effort internally. At the same time, state monies for 
compensatory education and pe^rformance contracting have flowed to local schools 
for programs based upon the concept of accountability. 

Prior to and along with development of the model, department staff members have 
written position papers detailing "State Board of Education philosophy and polic 
in regard to 29 different educational issues and problems - from secondary 
education to desegregation." Widely disseminated, these have provided a frame 
of reference. 

With a department-wide commitment, activities across the agency have focused 
upon development and implementation of the model. Staff from various units 
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hav^ been Involved In one or more aspects o£ each of ltd six basic fltepsi 

li identification of Common Goals of Michigan Education 

2* Devalopinent of performance objectives 

3« Asseascnent of neada 

4. Analysis of dellvaty systems 

5; Evaluation of programs 

6. Recommendations for improvement 

The first step has been accomplished at the state Uvel. Developed by a 
reprasentatlve group of Michigan citizens and discussed throughout the state 
in public hearings » the Common Goals of Michig(^n Education were approved by the 
State Board of Education in 1971, For full Implementation of the Accountability 
Model at the local level, school districts are "encouraged to examine their 
educational systems and adopt a set of appropriate educational goals* " 

Michigan is wall into step two* Performance objectives are currently being 
developed from the statements of goals in priority skill areas such as 
communication skills, mathematicsi science, social studies, fine arts, health 
education, physical education, and occupational skills. Developed under 
leadership of the department by educators from school districts and unlversitleS| 
the objectives are reviewed and revised, "validated" by commissions appointed 
by the State Board of Education* These commissions are made up of educators, ^ 
lay citizens, and students < Like the Common Goals, performance objectives 
are not Intended to be all inclusive* Local schools may wish to expand them 
to meet their particular needs* Performance objectives in reading and mathematics 
grades kindergarten through six, have gone the full cycle from development and 
validation to adoption by the State Board of Education* As other performance 
objectives are completed, they will be submitted to the commissions for 
validation and then to the Board for official adoption. 



At the same time, activities are being directed toward step three. Again under 
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ddpattmihtal leaderahip^ teachets in dlstrlcU volu^ to participate 

hava daaignad taat itema tot each of tha petioramnce objectlvaa in reading and 
mathematlcai Reflnad with aaaiatahca from a teeh^ ct^tractor» these Itema 
ate the baaia for atatevide needa aaseaamerit uairig objectivea * referenced teata 
for fourth and aeventh grade pupi la • Local diatricta too will aaeaaa their 
puplla- needa in terna of performance objectives whether they have adopted the 
state objectives or have developed their own« 

A number of state Department of Education activities are basic to step four^ 
the step most closely associated with what has traditionally been termed 
"dissemination With Information from needs asseasment> Michigan schools will 
be in a position to identify delivery systems requiring change. The department 
la making a variety of alternative solutions available from both state and local 
fundai Including performance contracting, compensatory education, promising 
practices from experimental and demonstration schools, year«round schooUngi 
Intensified preschool education, improvement of nutrition through school meals, 
Inservlce training of teachers, career education, neighborhood educational 
facilities, and alternative occupational scheduling/ 

Input for step five Is being provided by departmental evaluation activities, 
Profeaaional development is an Integral component of this step* High priority 
has been given to IdantlficatiOtt of Inaervlce programs that seem to have made 
a difference in performance of pupils* It la anticipated that model Inservlce 
programs based upon elements of those that have been proven to be effective 
will be funded In the future /Local schools will Implement this step by 
evaluating their programs. 

In step six as reconttendationt for change baaed on data from previous steps 
come to or originate with local districts and the State Board of Education, 
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th^y will be studied In terms of the goals established and the cycle will 
continue. 

While the state has moved forwatd on the Accountability Model/ It has not been 
Implemented within local dlstrlcts» Currently the model Is being fleld*tested 
In a limited number of elementary and secondary schools, Two years ago the 
state superintendent began meeting with 11 elementary schools. Secondary schools 
were added in the 1973«7<> school year. These schools have volunteered to apply 
the accountability process to their own operation, At the beginning of the 
pilot testi each elementary school was asked to determine what It wanted to 
accomplish In terms of overall goals for pupils i each teacher was asked to 
develop specific and measurable student behavior objectives. The superintendent 
teports that teachers felt "they weren't trained to do what they were being 
asked to do and their educational system wasn't designed to do what It was being 
asked to do.** As a result of this pilot experience, the state has taken the 
lead in devel oping performance objectives and in providing money to change the 
delivery system, • 

MAJOR STRATEGIES FOR DISSEMINATION 

In moving districts toward accountability, the State Board of Education early 
sought incentives from the Legislature in terms of funds for programs based 
upon the concept} itate Aid for Compensatory Education and Performance Contracting 
were enacted. Under the compensatory program eligible districts can receive 
up to $200 per pupil - money which is over and above the districts^ state support 
for general education. To receive the full amount, districts must meet 
performance objectives which they have set for their disadvantaged pupils. 
Sixty-seven diftricts were qualified by the department on the basis of data 
extrapolated from the statewide assessment of fourth and seventh grade pupils, 
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IHJting the first two y the program dUtrlcts were not penalized for not 

attaining the performance objectives set for their, pupils* Howeveri preliminary 
data for the third year show that not all districts had met their objectives 
60 there will be some cut-back in their state compensatory money* 

the State Performance Contracting Program also has a built in accountability 
featurei with pupil-achievement measured on pre-determined goals. If the 
pupils do not succeed, the contracts provide that the teaching agency '• in some 
Instances educational firms i in othersi local teachers * does not receive the 
payment specified in the contractual agreement. Four of five performance 
contraets awarded during the 1972-73 school year proved to be effective 
and are being continued. 

Widespread Implementation of the Accountability Model will also depend upon 
a massive program of Information dissemination. A first step has been to 
make educators and others aware of the model through news releases , publicationSi 
vorkshopSi a film (estimated to have been seen by 25 percent of the educators 
in the state)) and presentations at professional meetings. To increased under- 
standing of the concept, both school people and lay citizens have been involved 
from the beginning in developing the model, Hovever/ as one staff member noted, 
*MisaeminatlOn is hard In a state like Hlchlgan," In remote rural areas, 
workahopt ixkay not attract as many as desired. Publications may not reach the 
intended audience « Lack of information may lead to misapprehensions about 
the nature of accountability, to further understanding of accountability as 
**a way to help schools help themselves/' the department is emphasizing the 
identificdtion and dissemination of effective programs which utilize elements 
of the concept. For example, the department may concentrate in the next two 
years upon "finding districts which are using performance objectives and are 
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making significant pupil gdlnSr*^ Staff members would go Into these districts 
to analyze ''how they are doing it»'V Once validated^ these programs would be 
made highly visible. A departmental publication summarizes it this way i 
^'Program validation and dissemination is an , activity .which attempts to assure 
future consumers that projects that have been Judged effective to do what they 
purport to do »'V 

A major component of the dissemination strategy is the department's Experimental 
and Demonstration Centers Program. Through this effort the Department of 
Education allocates funds for the development of alternative delivery systems. 
Built upon the premise chat e^cperimentation and demonstration are ^Mecessary 
conditions for improvement and change/' the program is designed to help schools 
'Miscover the most effective system for delivering their services to children 
and youth**' It is supported by funds available from both state and Federal 
sources, including State Performance Contracting arid Special Projects (among 
these are the schools piloting the Accountability Model and a program on 
developing performance objectives in the affective domain ) and Title III^ 
ESEA. Federal vocational money for experimental and exemplary projects is 
also to be coordinated with the program. When fully operational, the effort 
will encompass two networks - one made up of experimental programs^ the second 
of demonstration centers. Grants for planning) developmental i experimental, 
and demonstration projects are available through the program. Criteria for 
each are progressively more rigorous. For example^ experimental programs must 
be set up in such a vay that meaningful data can be gathered and conclusions 
drawn. DemonsLrattons are built upon successful experimental projects. These 
are to be projects ready to be disseminated. 

Because the department ''wants to be in the dissemination business in terms of 



program*, but only with hard substantive data/' valld«tion of program rasu Its 
la crucial • Staff members go in and check conditions under which the 
evaluation was carried out* When the department is satisfied that the "evaluation 
was sound and that the program did make a difference in kids," concerted efforts 
are made to disseminate the information* Some effective programs may be invited 
to become demonstration centers. In other instances personal contact may be 
the vehicle for moving a program from one location to another: a school may be 
told, "Here's a program you may be interested in; if you adopt it, you should 
get similar results." A publication is also used to spread the word about the / 
E & D program. The 1973*74 Current Project Report not only describes the ] 
program and procedures for applying for grants but also features detailed 
descriptions of projects, including for most data such as type of project, 
objectives, activities , evaluation, and recommendationst No demonstration centers 
are Included among the 61 projects in the current publication. « 

■ / 

ADDITIONAL DISSEMINATION STRATEGIES 
Pace to Face communcatior 

A number of advisory groups also serve a communication^dissemination function, 
providing input to departmental decision makers from both lay citizens and 
practitioners and feedback to the field concerning current statewide programs 
and priorities* An outgrowth of a group set up about 15 years ago, one advisory 
group is composed of approximately 50 to 60 people representative of every 
organization in the state interested in education including professional 
associations and such groups as the Chamber of Commerce and the Farm Bureau, 
legislators, and representatives of large and middle^size schools* 

During Legislative sessions, the Council meets weekly with the state superintendent 
and key staff. After the close of these sessions, the group meets less 
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frequently but continues to be en Important llhk between the depattnient and thi 
educational community and concerned ^ItUene* 

Statewide conferences on major issues such as the one on career education being 
planned and the series of regional workshops on accountability ara also Integral 
components of dissemination • 

Publtcatioq s 

Departmental publications are also seen as providing an ^'entry Into local 
districts and Intermediate units," Coordinated through the office of the 
assistant superintendent for legislation and public affairs, who provides 
editorial assistance as needed and schedules the materials for printing, public- 
ations are funded from both state and Federal sources, Currently emphasis is 
upon publlsKlng the performance objectives developed for the Accountability 
Mcdel. For example, 85,000 copies of the objectives in mathematics were 
published, including one copy for every teacher in the state whose assignment 
included mathematics. 

Currently a quarterly, MichlMn Education is a major vehicle for infcrmiog 
local schools. It is varied in content, with some issues treating subjects 
such as accountability in depth. Ten thousand copies of this departmental 
newsletter are distributed^ MDE Report is a weekly newsletter which provides 
a line of communication from the state superintendent to local school 
administrators. Sbe action ^ a summary of action taken by the State Board of 
Education, is prepared immedately after each meeting and distributed to all 
superintendents and others requesting the material « 

A series of booklets pertinent to the Accountability Model has been widely 
circulated, including the Common Goals of Michigan Education and a position 
statement on Education Accountability ^ 
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An annual teport; developed ''in accordance with law and custom'* la designed 
"to give the reader an Idea of how the State Board of Education and Its 
operational arm, the Michigan Department of Education^ fits Into" the 
educational picture* Distributed to members of the executive branch of state 
governm«int I legislators I educators » and Interested cltUens» the report provides 
a readable sumnvary of "state Involvement In education" and focuses attention 
upon current departmental priorities/ 

Not much curriculum mateilal is printed, although some program materials are 
developed under contracti and currlbulum guidelines In areas of great "social 
problemSi such as sex education, environment, and drugs" have been mandated. 

All publications are> by policy^ malleu to school superintendents and superin- 
tendents of Intermediate units. There has been no formal evaL on of the 
Impact of printed materlalst However, staff aote that "experience says that 
some superintendents make them available to teachers and principals*" 

Public I nformation 

Public support for departmental efforts is sought through public information 
activities* Includiag press releases and press contacts, the program provides 
full coverage for State Board of Education activities aad prioritiesi 

The scope of the program can be seen in the 127 releases which have been issued 
from January to September 1973» A major project of the public information 
unit is the compilation in early September each year of educational statistics 
and projections t A sort of annual "state of education message from the 
Superintendent", the packet of information, which is sent to all news media 
in Michigan, provides a "broad but very brief overview of some of the Issues 
and situations on which attention will be focused this year. • •information which 

O 
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is intertded to give the media background mdtetUU t^^^^ major programs 

administered through the Department of Education/* 

Althov<,h print media have received emphasis in the past, plans are being made 
to institute a 'MiaI»a»phone" taped report^ which will be available to anyone 
calling in« Featured will be one*minute summaries of important developments 
by key staff members/ 

Library services 

With the state library^ an Integral component of the State Department; of 
Education, a reference source is readily available to staff members* However, - 
the library is housed in a building some distance from many of the department 
units. Title II, ESEA, responsibilities are assigned to the library. A number 
of activities are under way at the library to strengthen the Information base 
of both department members and local school personnel, including a^'current 
awareness file,'' bibliographies, ERIC files, a limited film collection, a 
textbook collection, some videotaping equipment, an Inservice program on library 
services, and school media mobiles. The^'current awareness flle^' is a monthly 
compilation of title pages from all educational Journals, which is sent to key 
personnel. Any articles which staff would like to read are duplicated for them. 
When a budget cut eliminated this service, there were so many requests for it 
that it was reinstated. Five or six staff members a week request searches 
of the ERIC files. The staff member in charge of this service believes there 
is a need to educate people to the value of the resource and to encourage 
fuller usage. ERIC serves people in local schools through community college 
centers or centers in districts. If resources permitted , the state librarian 
would like to set up a model media center to serve both staff at the department 
and other educators. Such a center would include ERIC, state and Federal 
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documentii UKtbdok6| a co^ other resources; 

Additionil ptojectlonr (or Improved services Include loiplemontatlon of 22 
regional media centers • 

Commitment tol) coordination of efforts from across the department and 2) 
concerted attention to priority activities has resulted in a number of groups 
meeting regularly for the exchange of Ideas* A Planning Council brings 
together on a weekly basis the state superintendent and his top staff. An 
administrative Council is composed of these staff members plus unit directors* 
At the monthly meetings the agenda centers upon items which should be reported 
to staffs* OnCe each three months a general meeting of all professionals hears 
a report from the superintendent on key Issues* Composed of the directors of 
special education* general education* compensatory education, and vocational 
education* tht Superintendent's Council of Services to Children and Youth meets 
two or three times each month. The Council provides the mechanism for seeing 
*'lf the department can' t utilize all available funds in a better way*'* The 
objective of the group is "to bring about congruence in department thrusts*** 

SUMMARY 

Activities throughout the Michigan Department of Education are directed toward 
one overriding goal - Implementing the Accountability Model as tho key strategy 
for bringing about educational change* Emphasis upon the model is pervasive* 
From "spreading the word about accountability" to providing pertinent data 
about effective programs i the flow of information is seen as basic to this effort* 
The department is searching for Increasingly effective ways to communicate with 
the people It is trying to serve* A case in point was the attempt to secure 
Federal funding for a project for dissemination of information from the Michigan 



Educational Aasesdment program* The department proposed to examine the 
Infortnation needs of various audlencea and develop various strategies to 
communicate vith these groups « Although the proposal was not funded^ one 
elemeht of it has been developed under a cooperative Federal project. However i 
this compon^t Is limited in scope and does not get into change strategies and 
decision making as the original plan did. The need for developing mechanisms 
for dissemination Is still viewed as a high priority. 



MONTANA 

ypurth wjon« the sUtid in geographic Area » HotttAna t4t^^ fotty-foutth In 
population. Both $lze and numbers o£ people have Influence d development 
of its public school system. Of the state's 672 school districts, 184 
have Just one teacher; UO, two or three teachera. Only five of the state's 
districts are located In urban areas having populations of 20,000 or more* 
Although consolidations of smaller districts have occurred at an Increasln? 
rate In recent years, some are so geographically Isolated that consolidation 
Is not feasible. Of the state's population, 95.5 percent are classified 
as ••vhttn"? .3 percent as "black" i and 4.2 percent as "other", primarily 
Indian. Slightly more than 170 thousand pupils are enrolled In Montana's 
public schools, Som6 11,000 teachers, administrators, and other professional 
personnel staiff these schools. 

Like most western states Montana has a long tradition of local control of 

public schools. However, recognition of the state's responsibility for and 

commitment to education is reflected in the newly adopted state Ck)nstltutioni 

It Is the goal of the people to establish a system 
of education which will develop the full educational 
potential of each person. Equality of educational 
Opportunity Is guar.^nteed to each person In the State. 

Responsibility for sti^jtewide leadership of the public educational enterprise 
is vested primarily in ar: elected. State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
who serves a four y^ar term. A Board of Public Education, with seven 
eppointed and three ex officio members, shares some constitutional and 
statutory responsibility. 
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The $l8li45 mlllloa revenue for public school education In Montana in 1970'7l 
V88 derived from the usual three sources * locaii atatei and federal - with 
by far the largeBt portion> 73 percenti supplied locaUy; 21J. percent» 
from state sourcesi and 5,8 percent federal. T.egiaiatlon enacted In 1973 
Will change thi$ pittare to some eytent as a statewide property ta)( Increasest 
state participation somewhat* 

In August of 1973, the Office of thiJ Superintendent of Public Instruction 
(OSPI) had 135 eoiployees, 72 of them l.jldlng professional positions, - 
Reporting directly to the Superintendent are two assistants and two assistant 
superintendents. Although the structure of the Office is currently under study^ 
programmatic responsibilities are at present assigned to five components: 
1) Financial and General Support for Schools; 2) Internal Support Servicee; 
3) Researchi Planning, Development and Evaluation; 4) Vocational and Occupational 
Skills; and 5) Basic Skills* Each of these components is headed by a director* 
The dissemination function, acknowledged by the Office as an important function » 
is presently dispersed throughout this structure, and coordination is accomp- 
llahcd primarily through monthly p^anagement meetings and through routine 
activities of the Information Services program. Responsibility for coordination 
has been assigned to the assistant to the Superintendent. 

in the view of the Montana OSPI, dissemination is not confined to activities 
to distribute information via print or audiovisual materials; and it is 
"most def.^.nltely not just a package retrieved from ERIC.** Rather, the Montana 
state education agency takes the broad view of dissemination, perceiving it 
as a vital component of an overall change strategy. The position of the OSPI 
toward dissemination can be most clearly seen in the fact that two key strategies 
for effecting educational change are classifi'id by the Office as major 
disaemlnation efforts* 

O ^ ■ ' .. ■■■■ 

ERLC 
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STATEWIDE STRATEGIES FOR CHANOL 

Both the School- Community Asslstdnce Ptocefid and a eerles of reglottal 

t^orkshops have been given top management ptiority* Both are based upon 

recognition that > while ^'curriculum change cannot be dictated, statewide 

leadership for education has an obligation to ''encourage change.^' In keeping 

with this philosophy is a statement in the Montana accreditation manual, 

which reads in part 

Schools are encouraged to devolop new and 
innovative teaching techniques, curriculum 
patterns, schedules and staff designs. 

Both strategies for change are being developed within the context of the 

strong commitment to local control found in the state and the relatively 

large number of public school districts and the relatively small size of the 

state education agency staff » 

School- Community Assistance Process 

According to the state Superintendent, the School- Community Assistance Process, 
now in its second year, had its origin in the Officers longstanding concern 
that the accreditation process pointed out deficlences in school operation 
but did not provide for assistance in overcoming areas of weakness identified. 
After examining resources and ideas from throughout Montana and searching methods 
othir states were using to assist local districts and their communities to 
buiid good educational programs, the Office developed its model - the School- 
Community Assistance Process. The Process, as it is familiarly known, is 
bas'^d upon the premise that "educational change can only come about if it 
is internaltzedj' The key to the Process is involvement of people - both 
in the school and in the community, The Office views its role as facilitative, 
catalytic. A two or three member team from the SEA, upon invitation of the 
local board of school trustees, assists the district to sec up school- 
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community structures 

>to assess educational needSi 

ito : 'harvest those needs and rank order them^S 

• to set goals » 

♦to search for alternative Solutions, 

ito develop plans for Implementing the selected solu t Ions i and finally 
♦to Implement and evaluate the programs* 

Staff members from the SBA serving on Process teams are seen as ''change agents'* 
helping to make things happeni not as "doers** of **thlngs** for school districts* 
When the full implication of Involvement In the Process has been understood 
and accepted by a local school boards the team goes In and assists the district 
to organize structures so "things can happen*" For example i the team does 
not conduct a needs assessment. Instead » members help to get the local concerns 
identified, assist the district to locate or design Instruments for collecting 
information and to analyze data, Identify resources for the district, etc. 

It is anticipated that an SEA team will work with a district from 9 to 18 
months before the district is ready to continue efforts on its own» The aim 
of team activities is to develop a self*renewlng capability within each 
participating district* 

Process teams began work with 20 districts during 1972-73, spending from one 
to three days each month in the assigned districts* By the end of the school 
year, a number of Montana schools had identified educational needs imd were 
ready, with the start of school in the fall of 1973, to develop alternative 
means and solutions for achieving their priority goals. It is with this step 
three in the Process that information, per se, will play a most important 
role* Here, alternatives will grow "from a careful investigation of the 
local and external resources available, an assessment of programs elsewhere 
having similar goals, and imaginative design of new program Ideas*" 



Major attention 18 currently directed in the OBPt toward development of a 
catalogue of pironlaing educational pirac t ice a in Montana i which would be 
supportive of this Process step/ Procedures for selecting proven programs 
are to be developed • Cooputerlsed information available from such s^^^^^^ 
as the Northern Colorado Board of Cooperative Services (BOCS) will also be 
used by team members In assisting districts to search for alternative 
solutions* Staff from two components of the SEA| Basic Skills and Vocational 
Skills^ will be heavily involved in step three as they become » in essence i 
Information linkers, Identifying "people resources", curriculum materials 
and programs, printed information » and practices in local schools* Now 
confined primarily to Title III, Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
Interschool vlstatlon may also contribute to this step as teachers from a 
school In the Process are released to obser\e In schools with promising 
programs* 

An Office-wide commitment has been made to the School-Comim^nlty Assistanca 
Process* Management at all levels - Superintendent, assistant superintendents, 
directors * Is coDunitted to the project* Team members, who are at the 
supervisory level In the 0$PI organisational structure, are ei^pected to devote 
one third of their time to Process Involvement* SEA support It) also evident 
In I) staff development activities to prepare team membersi 2) preparation 
of manuals tc guide teams In each step of the Process, and 3) assignment of 
a full- time Process coordinator. 

During the three summer months of 1972, some SO staff members were Involved 
In a massive Inservlce effort vit}\ the Korthwest Regional Laboratory and 
OSPl staff members conducting the training sessions* Indicative of the 
Intensity of the Inservlce are the 15 hours of graduate credit awarded by the 
University of Montana and Montana State Unlveralty for successful completion 
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The second 8 tatewide strategy for effecting change ie the eerled of 08PI 
eponsored workehopei offered for the first time prior to the opening of the 
1973*74 school year^ Repeated in 8i)c geographic regions of the 8tate» the 
workshops reached approximately 70 percent of the state' s professional school 
staff* In Montana accreditation standards allow each accredited school to 
strengthen staff competencies through inservice which can take place on 

official school dayS) Pupil Instruction Related Days* The series of workshops 

■ ■■■.» 

fit into this allowance for inservice work days* 

The workshop format provided for ii general session and three one and one«half 
hour sessions* Content of these sessions reflects needs and Interests 
identified by teachers early in the spring of 1973 through a questionnaire 
in Montana Schools * the Superintendent's monthly news letter /and through 
individual surveys conducted by OSPI staff in specific areas* Final selection 
of topics was by SEA staff in light of both teacher* perceived needs and staff 
knowledge and observation* Topics covered ranged from curriculum trends 
to new teaching techniques /methods I and media* A limited number of sessions 
were devoted to administrative matters* 

Approximately $20»000 was committed from the Superintendent's state budget 
and from federal program monies to support this effort* Fees for outside 
consultants and for staff travel and per diem are included; however » salaries 
paid to SEA staff during the days of actual involvement in planning for and 
condticting the workshops are not reflected in that figure* 

Evaluation of this sis&able undertaking was conducted at the close of workshop 
activities and was designed to solicit feedback from both presenters and 
participants which will be useful in planning future workshops, Ot 2,486 



responding to the question I^Should wo this be continued?'^ 

2|076 said *'yes"i 334, V^maybe''; and only 76 **no«*' No plan haa as yet been 
developed to secure data about long-range results of participation! 

These ai}( workshops are viewed as a first step toward development of a series 
of workshops to be held possibly three times each year > workshops in which 
the topics would both anticipate and be based upon needs identified through 
the School* Community Assistance Process. In addition> some staff believe 
that cuch a series of regional meetings would replace the individual workshops 
which are currently offered throughout the year by various program supervisors* 
Largely uncoordinated across components! these activities are developed by 
staff members as they discern the need for them. However, planning for the 
lc^g«range strategy has Just begun* 

Just getting under way is another regional effort i whi , it l£ anticipated i 
will being services closer to local units* Through five regions established 
by the Governor, contracts for some special education services will be 
established* Based upon thie initial experience^ other activities may be 
coordinated at a later date through these regional offices* 

ADDITIONAL DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 

Designed to strengthen education in Montana, but not necessarily related to 
the two major state strategies for educational change are the more tiaditional 
dissemination efforts* . 

Print Materials . 

Montana Schools reaches every professional educator - teacher and administrator 
in the state* The publication places major emphasis upon administrative and 
procedural matters* Although It has been expanded to include program 
information and perspectives, it must, as one staff member Indicated, at best 
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be "limited to spot announcementSi not In depth conc6p<9 In currtculum#^ 

A numbeir of nevsl6tters» each aimed at a specific target audience^ such as 
English teachers or Title III or title I personnel i are produced periodically* 
Subject area supervisors are responsible for Identifying the con tet to be 
Included* Editing^ layout I design, and production are coordinated through 
the Inforavatlon Services program which is attached to the Superintendent's 
Office and under the gensral supervision of an assistant to the Superintendent* 
These newslettersi unlike Montana Schools , which Is distributed by bulk mall| 
are mailed directly to teachers* In keeping with the SEA policy that district 
superintendents are kept Informed of all contacts with and Information sent 
to staff members » newsletters are also sent to superintendents! 

A variety of curriculum guides^ with emphasis upon curriculum development 
not curriculum prescription » are also Issued by the OSPI* Authorized by lawi 
these bulletins have» In rec^)nt years » Increasingly spoken to the process 
of curriculum building ulth less and less attention directed to curriculum 
content. Planning for and writing of these guides Is seen as a Joint state- 
local responsibility* Two methods of development are used: 1) staff members 
may write a bulletin and then forward It to selected teachers and others 
for reaction to and suggestions for modlflcatlonr or 2) local school people may 
develop a bulletiu; which Is then edited by the SEA staff* In either case, 
to ensure maximum Input from practltlonerSi all guides are Issued first In 
draft copies, with final publication one year later after field reaction 
has been secured* It Is mandatory In the Montana Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction that staff developing a curriculum guide also assume 
the responsibility for showing the target audience how to use the bulletin. 
It Is Interesting to note that In the view of some staff members, traditional 
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ptescriptlve curriculum guide e aire '*trie least viabU diddemindtion techniquea.*V 

In addition to newaletters and curriculum guided^ bulletina have been 
developed which feature various programs such as Title III| ESEA^ or post* 
sacondary vocational technical education* For example^ descriptions of various 
Title III programs operating in schools were included in Innvoative Educa^io^ , 
ESEA. TITLE III. Montana . No bulletin highlighting programs selected as 
exemplary has been publishedi A number of bulletins on administrative procedures 
and statistical reports are issued each year. In general » howeveri Montana's 
publication program is limtted> indicative of the belief > perhaps, that there 
are "many problems not solved by paper/' 

Although priuting is coordinated through Information Services, coordination 
between components of the development of bulletins is achieved on an Informal 
basis through monthly meetings of the management team « the Superintendent^ 
assistantSi assistant superintendents, and directors* 

Funds for printed materials are from various sources, with some budgeted through 
Internal Support Services* No formal evaluation of printed materials has 
been conducted* ' 

Audiovisual Materia ls 

Some use has been Diade of audiovisual materials as a method of disseminating 
informationi For example, a film was developed approximately two years ago 
which presented effective innovative programs in the state, including those 
funded under Title III and other sources* However, no formal procedure for 
identification of school programs meriting statewide visibility has been 
developed* Some use has been made of the projects' own evaluative data, but 
greater weight has been given to SEA staff observation of the effectiveness 
of a project* Currently in the planning stage is a film to depict the School* 
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CoiQcnunity Assistance Proc686« Also being considered is a slide«tape or other 
audiovisual preseiiitatlon'*^d£ a recently developed curriculum guide for EnglishV 
which Is process oriented* 

There Is no one program specifically set up to assist In planning for and 
producing films and other audiovisual materials^ although^ again /Information 
Services has a limited capacity to coordinate such efforts* 

Face to Fa^.e (^oi^ t ^pt 

What one staff member identified as ''person to person dissemination is an 
important element in the SEA's effort to get information out to users. 
1) Staff consultative visits to schools/ 2) a planned program of visitation, 
limited at present to Title III projects^ and 3) an annual statewide educational 
conference might all be classified under the program of personal contact » 

Some modification in the traditional consultative visit to schools is currently 
under way. Schools requesting such assistance are asked to Identify the specific 
outcome expected xrom the visit; SEA staff members initiating school visits 
are requir^^d to specify objectives for the trip« Efforts are being made to 
coordinate staff travel for school visits* It is hoped that the end result 
will be more effective utilization of staff resources/ 

An integral activity of the Montana Title III program has been the setting 
aside of state funds each year to support interschool visitation to projects. 
Teachers and administrators wishing to visit any project in the state may 
apply to the OSPI« If approved, funds are provided for travel and per diem* 
Under consideration is using Interschool visitation in step three of the 
School- Comnunity Assistance process. If this dissemination technique is made 
available to Process schools, it is hoped that in addition to expense money. 
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monies will also be provided for teachers to substitute for those released 
to visit schools* 

A more traditional way of reaching people is through the annual statewide 
conference held for educators each spring. Attendance at these meetings has 
been relatively good, with county superintendents meeting iu conjunction 
with the OSPI conference* 

Telephot^e Contact 

In a state the size of Montana^ what one staff member termed the ^'space 
problem'' presents special challenges. The OSPI has developed one unique way 
of responding and is exploring additional ways of disseminating informationi 
During the 1973 session of the Legislature, a tcUfree Hotline, oar.ned by a 
full time employee , was installed to answer all legal and legislative 
questions from school people* Initiated under Title VI, the Hotlf.ne was also 
supported by state funds* Approxictiately ten calls were received* Although 
no formal evaluation of the service was conducted, consensus seems to be that 
"school people were pleased to have it*'* 

% ■ ■ ■ 

The Off ice is investigating the possibility of purchasing a number of portable 
sets of telephone equipment to make available to districts in the state* 
Making it possible for a group within a local district to hold a telephone 
conference with a group at the state Office, the amplifying equipment would 
provide for a kind of personal contact but without the necessity of staff 
travel to achieve it* 

Public Information Program 

Providing some support for other dissemination efforts is a rather low key 
public Information program* Newa releases are kept to a minimum with major 
d ince upon the Capitol Press Corps to respond to tips from the Information 
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Services fiuperviaor and to initiate contacts ior information. Any news 
released sent to newspapers are also sent to radio and television stations* 

INPORMATIOM SEARCH SERVICES 

Another source of information available to staff, and to some degree to school 
peopUi Is provided through the state subscription to BOGS » Involvement in 
BOCS is primarily for staff use. If a school requests Information which a 
computerized search might provide, the service Is made available; however, 
it is not advertised. Coordinated through the assistant to the Superintendent, 
the information service has had limited use even within the SEA. ''A major 
weakness in use of information packets such as those from BOCG,*^ the 
coordinator reported, "Is that there is no information consultant or information 
linker" at the SEA to "negotiate the question" with the user and to specify 
to BOCS the axact nature of the request. Consequently, the staff has not 
found the materials they are receiving as helpful as they might be. "Computer 
impersonalization" has resulted in large amounts of relatively useless data 
being received. With information from research and other studies seen as 
vital to step three in the Schools-Community Assistance Process, the step 
involving the search for alternatives, the Office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is hopeful tfiat support can be found to provide for an "information 
linker." 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATION 

Information Services, responsible for the public information program, also 
handles internal communication. Ah internal newsletter is published every 
second week, with a compilation of educational news clippings from papers 
across the state distributed to staff in the alternate weeks. 



NEED FOR CBlftRALlZED LIBRARY AND INFORMATION FUNCTION 

A great deal of emphasis is also being placed upon involvement of professional 
staff at all levels in identification of major areas of concern and in such 
cnatters as recommendations for staff reorganization. One direct result of 
this Office vide endeavor has been the identification of the need for a 
centralized library and information function« A volunteer committee was 
established to develop a proposal and» following a monthts in depth study i 
a plan was submitted to the management group for consideration in Augusti 
1973. 

^ . . . . 

To the committee, the need for a centralized library and information function 
was obvious* With no staff librarian and with a professional library 
consisting primarily of free curriculum bulletins and material s» the 
committee felt that there were ''information-'flow problems.'* "Cognizant of 
financial constraints and yet eager to see even the slightest movement toward 
implementation of some if its ideas » the committee attempted to provide 
decision*making options," according to a report prepared by the study group. 

A si^*step plan, with a budget for each step, was presented, which called for 

1. A central information and referral desk. 

2. A periodical and pamphlet library. 

3. A professional library. 

4. Retrievel and reference services. 

5. Media services. 

6. Reporting and research services. 

OSFX management responded to the proposal by authorizing recruitment of staff 
to handle the first four steps in the coctunittee* s plan. By December 1973 
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these steps had been implemented, 
SUMMARY 

In summary, Montana recognizes dissemination as a vital element of a change 
strategyi and» at the same time, considers two key state strategies as 
dissernination efforts In the broadest sense. Specific information dissemination 
activities are dispersed throughout the Office, with responsibility for 
coordination assigned to the assistant to the Superintendent and some 
achieved Informally through the decision making group - the management team - 
which meets monthly* Although no specific funds are earmarked for .dissemination, 
other than those in budgets for the production of printed materials, use has 
been made of Title V, ESEA, support to strengthen the Information base of the 
Office through a subscription to a computerized information service and to 
improve staff skills and competencies for working with schools through the 
School- Copminity Assistance Process* 

Two major threads run through Montana's dissemination efforts - getting services 
closer to the people and helping schools learn '*how to'^ plan, not telling 
them ''what to" implement* 
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NEW YORK 

Like a number of other statesi New York has both densely and sparsely populated 
areas» At the southeastern tip Is the nation's largest city with Its 7 »8 million 
people* To the north are extensive agricultural and forest lands* In the fall 
of 1972 New York City had 1*1 million pupils in its public schools; 40 districts 
at the other end of the population continuum had a combined enrollment of only 
3,487 pupils. In all, the state had approximately 3*5 million pupils enrolled 
in public schools and approximately .7 million in private schools* A survey of 
ethnic and racial distribution of students and staff in public schools in 1972- 
73 showed that 25.5 percent of all pupils were classified in the two minority 
groups - black and Spanish- surnamed Americans. This was a slight increase over 
1971-72 when 15*8 percent of the pupils in New York Staters public schools were 
classified as "black" and 9.4 percent as "Spanish- surnamed Americans." Pupils 
in these two minority groups, according to the 1972-73 report, accounted for 
58*9 percent of the enrollment in the Big Six cities: New York City (62.4 
percent minority); Buffalo (43.9 percent); Rochester (43.5 percent); Albany 
(36.9 percent); Syracuse (28 percent); and Yonkers (21*8 percent). The study 
also showed that for the state as a whole 5*8 percent of the 213,718 professional 
personnel in the public schools were either black or Spanish- surnamed Americans. 
Although the total number of pupils declined slightly from 1971 to 1972, the 
number of operating school districts increased from 737 to 740» 

In addition to its public school districts, the state also has some 47 Boards of 
Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES). Created by state law, BOCES are service 
organizations of long standing, which "do for a district that which it cannot 
do by itself or for itself because of size, financial burden, etc." What was 



described as ^'the favorable BOCES sJ:ate aid formula** encourages districts to 
seek services through the cooperative, although participation is not mandated* 
Locally selected, the "district superintendent'' who heads up a BOCES is partly 
a '*state employee, for some of his salary is from the state," and his appointment 
is subject to confirmation by the Commissioner of Education, In addition, he 
can only */be removed with the approval of the Commissioner," BOCES are flexible} 
they can initiate programs in response to needs, although they cannot undertake 
any activity without approval of the state education agency. However, the 
state has "encouraged them to be innovative.-' As one staff member said, "The 
State Education Department is relying increasingly on BOCES as central change 
agents/' 

Total current expenditures for public school education in New York State in 
1972-73 were estimated to be approximately $6 billion dollars, of which 52 percent 
was from local sources; 41 percent from state sources; and 7 percent from federal 
sources. 

Since 1904, "all educational institutions - public and private, elementary and 
secondary, colleges and universities, libraries, and museums - have been included 
in one chartered institution: The University of the State of New York," General 
supervision of educational activities was placed under "a single control board." 
According to a state education agency publication, "the Board of Regents is the 
oldest continuing, most powerful, board of education in the United States." 
Regents are elected by a vote of the joint houses of the state Legislature, with 
one being elected each year "except as vacancies for a reason other than 
termination of the term of office occur." The 15 members serve 15 year overlapping 
terms, with retirement mandatory at 70 years of age. 

The Commissioner of Education, who is also president of the university, is 
EKJC pointed by the Regents and serves at their pleasure. Chief executive officer 
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of the Regents I he Is also the chief administrative officer of the 3,000 member 
State Education Department (SED)« 

With responsibilities encompassing elementary, secondary, adult continuing, and 
higher education; vocational rehabilitation; state museum and science services; 
state libraries; and the office of state history, the department is faced with 
difficulties in coordination. Two structures have been established to provide 
for face to face exchange of ideas and information: department wide coordination 
is the concern of the Commissioner's Cabinet, which Is composed of the Executive 
Deputy Conadssioner , the assistants to the Commissioner, such staff as the head 
of the Division of Public Informati on, end deputy and associate." commissioners* 
The group meets weekly. An Executive Council, composed of assltitant commissioners, 
focuses on coordination of programs and activities of Elementary^ Secondary and 
Continuing Education* This group too meets weekly. The structure of the 
Department has undergone some modification in recent years in an effort to 
strengthen articulation between programs and to improve services to schools; 
further modification is anticipated. Establishment of a "large SED staff in 
New York City" was one recent change. 

Traditionally, as an SED bulletin reports, ^*The Department has been perceived 
as the definer of goals«.»the enforcer of regulations and laws on education." 
As a result, relationships with schools have been "very regulatory". According 
to staff members, the Regents examinations have set much of this tone. The 
examinations are "prepared at the state, given at the end of selected courses, 
and scored at the state." Although the department has had no power to enforce 
a common curriculum, '"Regents exams" have tended to influence content. However, 
recent years have seen chan^.es. The state's supervisory function has evolved 
into "a supportive, catalytic role" as local districts have been "encouraged to 
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aisume greater responsibility for shaping their ovm educational destinies," The 
department has become Increasingly responsive to local needsj according to staff 
members, as it has "seen itself more and more as a service agency." As the 
Commissioner points out in a recent bulletin, "the Department stands ready to 
waive. « .requirements when presented with responsible proposals for new departures 
in educational programs*" 

CHANGE STRATEGIES: PRIORIHES 

Designed to encourage these "new departures" were a number of change and dissem- 
ination activities. Priorities were identified by the Commissioner: "the whole 
arena of education for the disadvantaged"; the education of children in big 
cities; racial Integration of schools and "not just those in big cities"; 
improvement in basic skills, "with reading number one," Emphasis was being placed 
upon development of alternative learning environments, strengthening of regional 
activities, development of new and better ways of delivering services to schools. 

PROJECT REDESIGN 

A major change strategy, Project Redesign has been "one of the top priority 

progams of the State Education Department for the past three years." Based upon 

the department's growing conviction that "long lasting change is not brought 

about through scattered Individual projects" or "add-ons to the traditional 

structure," Redesign is 

1 comprehensive, systematic process of change 
involving the participation of a total community 
in the examination and redefinition of its 
educational needs and goals* As a change strategy. 
Redesign deals with the entire system of education and 
not only is concerned with setting goals and 
designing programs to facilitate those goals, but 
is also basically concerned with developing an 
implementation strategy for putting programs into 
operation. 

effort has been funded under Title 111, Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

ERIC 
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The project has involved four ''prototype districts," a multi- 
school group through one BOCES, and 49 schools in a secondary network. 
Representative of the rest of the state> the four prototypes include a rural 
district in the far western part of the state with an average daily attendance 
(ADA) of 1,800; a small city district with 7,000 ADAj a suburban district of some 
13,000 ADA; and a district within New York City with 30,000 pupils in grades 
kindergarten through nine. Each school had 1) "good relationships between the 
board and superintendent, 2) a desire to change, and 3) "ao community crisis." 
In addition to the Redesign staff at the department, some 13 regional coordinators 
became a parb of the project and SED personnel with other responsibilities were 
named as coordinators to work with Redesign schools. During the first year's 
operation each coordinator was expected to spend a major portion of time in the 
district, with decreasing amounts of time in the next two yearst The first Job 
of the coordinator, according to one of them, was to establish a relationship 
with the administrator and "to get a picture of the district." Subsequent 
tasks involved assisting groups to work out the "structure for the community 
council"; helping them to identify resources in response to their needs; "trying 
to help people in the department understand a different way of working, being 
resource people, not enforcers of mandates." In short, according to a coordinator, 
"We did a little bit of everything. , .you meet their needs > listen to their problems, 
serve at their level." Another staff member saw the coordinators as "planning, 
management, resource people ." 

Each prototype received about $100,000 each year. These funds provided for the 
school Redesign coordinator plus any additional personnel needed; consultants 
to work with staff and community; training workshops, again some involving both 
staff and community; substitutes to allow teachers to visit exemplary programs 
^ In other sites; and other expenses. Each district was to Involve community, 

sta^if, students. In the Identification of needs and goals and In the development 



of long range and specific work plans.^.-: How is It all working out ? The department 
has learned a number of things and a number of changes have been implemented 
in the prototypes* The SED "has discovered that the change process takes time} 
• •♦to get the total community involved ... to take first steps in effecting program 
changes.'* Requiring schools to work in different ways has meant that^'the 
department had to respond in different ways/* As prototype districts Identified 
needs, "priority areas which would require a concerted effort,'^ a series of six 
task force groups, each with membership from across divisional lines at the 
department was set up to respond: Assessment, Communications, Evaluation, 
Management Services, Program (not fully implemented during the first two years) , 
and Training and Education. Each of these groups has provided services, in many 
cases new and different services to the prototypes. A second Important learning 
has also taken placej planning must include both long range and immediate goals. 
As one department position paper states; 'Ve also found out that it is necessary 
to generate initial success through stuall> achievable steps rather than by 
remaking any major segment of the system in one giant step/' Prototypes have 
achieved such change as development of "a pilot alternative high school program," 
"a pilot program in preschool education and the introduction of substantially more 
flexibility in the secondary program", "a continued development of the new 
programs and activities aimed at a more open high school." At the regional 
level mechanisms are baing developed to expand educational reform. Regional 
Redesign coordinators "are working with their 49 school systems, many of which 
have In operation both short and long-rsnge plans." As one staff member summed 
it up, the department "is learning how the state can assist local districts in 
changing." 

A second massive change effort is also funded in part by Title III, ESEA, and 
ftart by state funds* Improving Cost Effectiveness in Instruction through 
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Technology (ICEIT) is a coopetative project of the SED and one of the BOCES» 
The project, which has involved development of a series of television programs, 
is designed for such purposes as improving "the relevance of the eler^entary 
curriculum," ^'guaranteeing equal educational opportunity to all children in the 
state, "allowing the professional teacher to concentrate on basic skills 
development," and "introducing quality control into the instructional process." 
Tested in four schools with 296 fourth grade students, programs will be pHoclcI 
in a limited number of schools. In these sc'r^cls, one half of the fourth graders 
will spend the morning with teachers in basic skills development while the other 
half are receiving instruction via television with teacher aides as monitors. 
In the afternoon the two groups "will swap places." As one staff member reported, 
efforts to explore ways to improve instruction and at the same time cut costs 
are increasingly Important as education becomes more and more expensive. Full 
utilization of technology may be one answer, staff believe. 

TOWARD MORE REGIONALIZATION 

Each of the two projects identified by staff as major change strategies - Redesign 
and ICEIT - were being developed and implemented in cooperation with the boCES 
structure. Further efforts toward regionalization of services are currently 
under way by the state education agency.. Groups of BOCES are being joinod 
together to form consortia, or regional compacts. Presently in operation are 
12 such regional groups, plus one in New York City. A BOCES superintendent 
selected by the SED and the cooperating BOCES superintendents heads up the 
regional orgnization. Regional management teams composed of the BOCES 
superintendents, a large city superintendent, other superintendents on the Boards 
of Cooperative Educational Services, and the diocesan superintendent manage the 
multi- BOCES services such as data processing, information services, and drug 
education. The regional Redes'ign coordinator also reported to thi^a management 
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team. At the same time that these ''super regions" are being developed, the 
State Education Department Is encouraging implementation of such services as 
special education and vocational education through the BOCES structure. 

INFORMATION SERVICES 

A long time commitment to dissemination is evident in a number of activies. 
• The department has participated In the National Dissemination Project, with 
the coordinator of the Educational Programs and Studies Information Service 
(EPSIS) having served cn the steering committee; 

Based upon the philosophy that "your decisions are only as good as your information", 
the department has utilized both state and federal funds in developing EPSIS, 
Services are available to department and BOCES staffs and educators In local 
schools and institutions of higher education in New York State* Located near 
the education section of the State Library, EPSIS has access to some 600 journals 
and newsletters, a full collection of professional books and reference tools, 
and an extensive library of curriculum guides and textbooks* In addition, EPSIS 
has a complete ERIC collection. Basically, EPSIS provides three kinds of services: 
1) the ERIC service supplies, free, up to 20 abstract or microfiche copies of 
ERIC documents Identified by the requester; 2) on a more limited basis, In depth 
searches of ERIC flies. Current Index to Educational Journals (CUE), and other 
resources available to EPSIS are also offered; 3) selected dissemination of 
information (SDI) targets information for specific audiences* 

Computer searches of ERIC and CUE were formerly handled under contract to a 
center in North Dakota, The majority of the nearly 400 searches done in one 
five and a half month period were for State Education Department staff. The 
State Unvierslty of New York "Biomedical System" Is currently utilized to provide 
ERJ[C?wte^ search services statewide, although there are volume limitations* 
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this service is made available through the staters regional offices and the 
Redesign prototype districts » each of which has a trained information consultant* 
Expansion of the computer retrieval program is expected to reach additional 
BOC£S within a year or two* A number of the regional Redesign coordinators are 
volunteer information consultants, with special training* Although participation 
varies, in general these consultants have held awareness sessions about EPSIS 
in regional schools and provide some additional services* Packets sent out by 
EPSIS may be returned to the rec^uester by the information consultant, but "there 
is no personal contact guaranteed *^^ 

Newsletters published by the Research Coordinating Unit, the special unit on 

drug education, the Division of Continuing Adult Education, and the Division 

of Higher Education, regularly Include a bibliography of pertinent ERIC documents 

cited in current Issues of Research in Education, Information about how to ii 

obtain either hard copy or microfiche is also given , These bibliographies are 

prepared by consultants in the four units who have been trained by EPSIS staff. 

In May and June of 1973 nearly 300 requests for ERIC Information were generated 

i 

through the newsletter SDI service - evidence of Its effectiveness. The total 
number of requests for abstracts or microfiche for the 14 months from May 1972 
to June 1973 was slightly under 2500, 70 percent from local school teachers and 
administrators. 

Another SDI service is being piloted through one BOCES. Approximately 25 to 30 
topics of current concern were listed by the information consultant and each 
participating school was asked to rank them according to local needs and interests* 
From the top 17 identified, each client could select five for which he would 
receive information packets* In general, these packets contained both biblio- 
graphies of pertinent ERIC, CUE, book, and non-print materials and reprints 
of appropriate articles. An overview of the issue was Included with the first 
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monthly packet* In January of 1974 > in cooperation vith a BOCES, EPSIS will 
utilize this model and expand the service to all BOCES* 

Through its involvement in the Redesign project, one BOCES has developed a 
model communications network to facilitate an information support program, It 
Is this model which EPSIS would like to promote in all rtgions. However, two 
major constraints are seen: lack of time for BOCES staff to perform the 
necessary coordination and lack of commitment on the part of local districts tc 
release staff to carry out their functions. The pilot BOCES has established a 
Research Committee consisting of several chief information consultants, who 
are responsible for developing awareness of EPSIS service, screening requests, 
negotiating requests, and disseminating searches* 

Each consultant is assigned a group of school districts with which he works. 
An intermediary information consultant in each participating district keeps 
abreast of district information needs, disseminates information within his 
schools, performs the initial screening of research requests, and acts as the 
district contact for the BOCES Research^ Committee, Schools have provided a 
minimum amount of time, a half day every second week, for performance of Information 
responsibilities. Currently, the model is funded under the Redesign project. 
However, there is a feeling that if Redesign money were withdrawn schools would 
be willing to provide the needed support as they have found the information 
service "so valuabUe" EPSIS staff also believe that as emphasis continues 
to be placed upon local planning, this communication model will become even more 
important. "It provides for two-way linkages - planning information will be 
transmitted upward; relevant packaged information can be transmitted back through 
the network." An immediate benefit from the model, according to the EPSIS 
coordinator, is that it provides a mechanism for identifying exemplary programs 

ERIC 

Lch should be in a databank of effective programs - those locally developed 



as well as those funded under state and federal sources, 

EPSIS has also produced special bibliographies on priority topics for use by 
department staff. Last year nine on such subjects as reading mathematics, the 
gifted student, bilingual education, and school /community relations were 
compiled, A number of special information packages were produced for specific 
audiences: Redesign Information Package, a school finance package, an urban 
education package, and most recently, an energy crisis package. EPSIS also 
provides information to organizations such as the Science Supervisors Association 
about materials available which are pertinent to their interests. 

Evaluation of EPSIS to date has been primarily quantitative. However, as the 
coordinator noted, "The ultimate evaluation of an information system is measured 
by the amount of real impact the information has on "zhe user/' To that end, 
a plan is being developed to ascertain "to what specific use retrieved information 
was put and whether or not any identifiable result of that utility is in evidence." 

Plans for the future development of EPSIS include completion of a databank of 
educational program information using a form de\reloped by representatives of 
a number of SED units. This information would be catalogued under appropriate 
ERIC descriptors. It was proposed that the collecting of this information be 
piloted through BOCES and be limited to BOCES program information and perhaps 
bilingual education program information* 

A number of other information collecting and disseminating programs are also 
operated by the department. Among these are System for Pupil and Program 
Evaluation and Development (SPPED), The purpose of this program is "to improve 
educational decision making and Instructional management by focusing attention 
on the Intended outcomes of Instruction, by fostering evaluation procedures that 
relate measurement and objectives, and by applying computer technology to 
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qulcken and almplify planning, managemen tasks," A bank 

o£ reading objectives developed by Educational Systems Division of Random 
Hbuae working in conjunction with SED staff has been programmed for the 
cpmputer. Both objectives and a manual for using the system are being 
piloted in a limited number of schools. 

Another information system, Evaluation Service Tenter for Occupational 
Education (ESOOE) contains objectives developed by teachers. Discussion of 
coordination of department information and dissemination services has been 
Initiated and a committee has been formed. In addition, the department is 
exploring the possibility of developing a Resource and Demonstration Center 
which would bring together some of the various information, materials centers, 
and training facilities currently in existence across the agency. Such a 
center might Include inservice, a "live demonstration classroom," and 
information and materials resources. By 1975, one staff member reported, 
there will be space vacant in the Education Building which might house such 
a center. Development of a Resource and Demonstration Center would probably 
be over a period of time, with various components gradually phased in. 

PRINTED MATERIALS 

A $1.8 million budget for printing attests to the importance which the New 
York State Education Department places upon printed materials. All such 
materiaU are processed through the Bureau of Publications whether printed 
in house or commercially. Included among the materials produced each year 
are curriculum guides, position papers, statistical reports, project reports, 
Regents and professional examinations, and such Items as maps for the State 
Museum end Science Services, 
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Because of the volume of printing, priorities have been set: Regents' 
Examinations, professional examinations. Inside Education (the department's 
magazine), and curriculum materials* 

Approximately 180 curriculum- related publtcations are printed annually* 
These are developed in a number of ways. Usually, however, two bureaus 
share responsibility! the subject discipline bureau and either the elementary 
or secondary curriculum development bureau. The need for a course guide may 
be established by a review of the literature, by requests from the field, 
or by observation of current practices in schools by department staff members* 
Both the subject area bureau and the curriculum development bureau must concur 
in the need for a particular publication. The bulletin may be written by 
teachers employed to develop the guide during the summer months or may be 
staff written. Advisory groups of teachers and others most probably will 
review the guide. In many instances courses of study will be field tested 
for a year before they are prepared for publication by the curriculum 
developTient bureau* One staff member delineated the responsibilities of the 
two bureaus concerned: *'The charge of the curriculum development bureau is 
to develop useful materials to help teachers in the classroom; the charge of 
the subject area bureau is to be of assistance to schools in implementing 
the materials," Although a number of curriculum materials are developed 
each year, there is "no mandate that schools must use them." However, the 
demand for copies was reported as evidence of their effectiveness. Once 
published, bulletins are sent to superintendents and building administrators 
with a cover letter suggesting "the groups which should be using the material. 
A form for requesting the number of copies needed is included. There was a 
feeling that state curriculum guides provide schools a "necessary framework." 



Howeveri as the Cocvnlssloner noted In a current position paper, **Host recent 
State courses of study--«have been so developed that they require Local 
'adaptationV vlthln a flexible framework and do not lend thenselves to 
•adoption' * 

Inside E ducation > the department* s magazine published ten times each year, 
is the responsibility of the Division of Public Information, Perceived as 
a major diasemlnatiort vehicle, the magazine has a circulation of approximately 
28,000» la addition to superintendents and other administrators, Inside 
Education is sent to each local teachers association, the presidents of local 
boards, and comsminlty leaders such as mayors and parent-teacher organization 
presidents! Copies are also distributed to the mass media across the state. 
Before the beginning of each school year, a broad outline for the ten Issues 
is set upi vlth emphasis upon departmental priorities. An Editorial Advisory 
Boardi composed of such people as the executive deputy commissioner, the 
deputy commissioner for legal affairs, and an assistant commiS'«5ioner for 
planning, reacts to this outline and reads copy before publication for 
consistency with SED policy, etc* Each issue usually contains an article 
on some topic of current concern, such as alternative learning environments, 
and descriptions of innovative programs in New York State schools. According 
to the staff, comments from the field indicate a favorable response to the 
magazine, with an increase in the number of articles submitted. Further 
evidence of quality can be seen in the awards which the magazine has received 
from national associaticnsi 

Approximately 30 newslettersi each targeted for a specific audience, are 
published each month by the department. Written by various units and divisions, 
the newsletters are edited ''for grammar, not editorial content" by the 
^ , publications office. 
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Position papers are also an important component of printed dissemination. 
Nineteen such papers were 3^ued in the last year and a half, Approximately 
9|000 copies of each are distributed to educators, community leaders, and 
others. "Providing Optional Learning Environments in New York State Schools"/ 
dated October 1973 / was designed, according to the Commissioner's preface, 
*'to stimulate and encourage other school systems to experiment with and 
diversify their learning environment to the end that we can anticipate a 
zero-reject system," Guidelines for schools wishing to institute major 
optional programs are included in the publication. These were developed 
"in order to encourage further responsible experimentation and the introduction 
of alternatives in more school systems.** As the publication notes, *'T)je 
procedure is fully intended to be supportive rather than restrictive," 

OTHER DISSEMINATION/CHANGE STRATEGIES 

Some attention is given to disseminating ideas through involvement of 
classroom teachers and administrators in conferences, some sponsored by the 
department, some by schools,^ others by professional associations. The "strong 
relationship which exists between staff and the associations" has resulted 
in much departmental participation in these meetings. This year emphasis 
is being placed upon use of exhibits of exemplary Title III, ESEA projects 
at three conferences: one involving building administrators; one, members 
of local boards; and one, the Parent-Teacher Association. A consultant from 
the department will be available to answer questions* Projects featured, 
in addition to one of the "validated projects", were selected on the basis 
of first year evaluation which "shows the project deserves to be displayed." 
Tliese exhibits will provide a vehicle for securing input about a second 
major dissemination strategy being seriously considered - "packaging." If 
"field interest warrants and money is available," "packages" to move ideas 
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from one school to another will be developed. These ^'packages*' will Include 
an on site visit to a project which has agreed to become a demonstration 
site, informational materials, and "certain kinds of assistance** from the 
SED Title 111 staff « ^'Consumer demand is being considered in setting up 
•packages*/', a staff member reported. **We are letting potential visitors select 
the projects, by indtcating their interest in certain ones;** However, despite 
popular demand, the staff would probably *V^ckage only those that were 
economically feasible or might package segments of a larger project.'' The 
scope of the endeavor depends upon the e><tent of Title 111 funds available 
for the demonstration sites and the visiting schools. 

Workshops too bring teachers together where new techniques can be learned, 
change promoted. Staff reported that "occasionally these are originated by 
the department; however, many are sponsored by outside groups." With ineervice 
a "point of negotiation between teachers and boards," there is no state 
Inservice requirement. However, departmental activities such as Redesign have 
resulted in inservice requests. For example^ ^dne Redesign coordinator reported 
that It has been "the teachers union" in a Redesign school which has asked 
for "an IDI training session" to be set up. 

With local school planning s«en as a major vehicle for encouraging productive 
change, efforts are also underway to gain agreement on the components of 
good planning and to identify and describe examples of the components in 
school districts. These will be "made known through the BOCES." Since last 
year SED, BOCES, and local school staffs have been working to gather the 
information. However, the project is not complete as yet. Another catalogue 
under development will Include current alternative program^j and schools which 
are successfully operating, 
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An Important development which must be considered as a strategy for change 
and dissemination is the department wide effort to improve coordination* 
A number of projects speak to this point. The use of interdisciplinary, 
across the department task forces to work with schools, as in Project 
Redesign and the basic Skills Task Force, "strengthen communication within 
the SED" and result in "better service to schools." Attention is also being 
given to coordinating programs, such as reading, which may be funded and 
administered through a number of different offices. The Title tll staff 
is concerned with disseminating information about Title III projects to 
other departmental divisions through the involvement of personnel in various 
areas in monitoring, reviewing, visiting, and providing assistance. Each 
bureau chief has designated an official liaison to work on Title III concerns 

PUBLIC INFORMATION 

News releases are a key element in the public information program. Distri- 
buted to the mass media, all school superintendents, to some 1200 teacher 
associations, and "bureau chiefs and above*' in the department, they are a 
major source of Itformation about Board of Regent actions and important 
department programs. There is a feeling that use of both television and radi 
need to be built up. A "radio hotline*' was being planned in the fall of 
1973. Featuring three to five minute taped reports hooked up to a telephone 
answering device, the service would make it possible for radio stations to 
have ready access to department news. With a small public information staff 
three professionals - and the scope of the department, being fully aware of 
all that "Is going on" was reported as a problem. 
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SUMMARY 

Strategies designed to bring about fundamental changes in the ec^ucational 
system are under way in New York State. These have Influenced internal 
operations of the State Education Department as well as ways of working 
With districts. Evidence of this can be seen, for example, in the task 
force approach to planning for and delivering services, the increasing 
reglonallzation of services, and the utilization of technology to strengthen 
education. And supportive of all change efforts are a number of dissemination 
activities flowing Information to decision makers, 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

Twelfth in the nation in total population> North Carolina rar^ks eleventh In 
numbers of pupiU/ Fifty-five precent of the state's population Is rural , almost 
twice the rural percentage of the nation as a whole. The "Mountains" region 
in the west has appro^ imately one six th of North Carolina ' s popula t i<'n. In 
the east, the Coastal Plains have approx ima tely one third , and the central 
Piedmont, approximately one half , Al though 22 percent of the population as 
a whole is classified as "non-white", 28 percent of the pupil popluatlon is 
classified as "black"; 2 percent as "Indian"; and 70 percent as "white". 

In 1972-73 the state's 1,158,549 pupils attended school in 100 county and 52 
city administrative units, having 91,845 professional and non- professional 
personnel. Current expenditures for public schools in 1971-72 were $778,618 >23l* 
Unlike many states, North Carolina supplies more than one half of the support 
for public schools, with 66*8 percent from state sources, 18 percent from local 
funds, and 15,2 percent from federal funds, 

Policy for public school education in North Carolina is set by a 13 member 
State Board of Education, Eleven members are appointed by the Governor; two, 
the Lieutenant Governor and State Treasurer, are ex officio. Technical 
institutions and community colleges are also under this Board, Members serve 
eight year over-lapping terms. As one state education agency staff member noted, 
"The law spells out the duties and responsibilities with great power to the 
Board." For example, superintendents of local administrative units, elected 
by local boards, are subject to approval by the State Superintendent of Public 
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Instruction and the State Board of Education. An elected official, the state 
superintendent is secretary to and chief administrative officer of the Board, 
Under the direction of the superintendent Is a State Department of Public 
Instruction (DPI) composed of some 475 personnel. The department is organized 
in accordance with broad functional areas! Administrative Services, Human 
Relatione and Student AffaitSj Personnel Relations and Public Affairs, Research 
and Development, Program Services, Spoclal Services, and Federal*^State Relations* 
Each functional area is headed by an assistant superintendent* 

The executive staff of the department is composed of these assistant superin- 
tendents plus the Controller of the State Board of Education, the administrative 
assistant to the superintendent, the special assistant for public Information, 
the deputy assistant for program services, and the deputy assistant for human 
relations. 

To ^'get service closer to the people and to improve communication," the depart* 
ment has establlshtd three regional service centers. These centers are the 
first phase toward the long-range goal of a regional office in each of the state's 
eight educational districts. Service centers coordinate and direct field 
services of the total state agency and provide liaison among the department, 
local school units, and "other groups involved in the process of education." 
With staffs varying in size in accordance with the population of the region 
and the services performed, these "extension agencies" have no "bureaucratic 
or administrative functions." 

Since the late sixties. North Carolina has considered "dissemination as a means 
for improving education throughout the state." In keeping with that philosophy, 
the department has been involved In a number of project^ and ^^ctlvities, Including 
development of an extensive Research and Information Canter. At the same time. 
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a three- pronged "state strategy for change'Vhas been evolving: 1) development 
of leadership ability of local administrative units to do **good planning"; 
2) implementation of 'Research, development, and assessment in such a way that 
decision makers have information with which to make change"; and 3) rcgionall* 
zation of state services to local administrative units. 

RESEARCH AND INFORMATION CENTER 

An outgrowth of a project originally funded by the National Center for 
Educational Communication, a very large research and information center is 
maintained. The earlier project pilot tested with four administrative units 
the idea of flowing information from research, primarily the ERIC system, to 
central office key personnel In response to their requests* An information 
consultant was trained for each of the four pilot schools to translate "the 
problems of the central staff," for the "retrieval person" at the department. 
Responses were in the format desired by the local unit: research documents 
or syntheses of research. The department viewed the effort as"trying to lead 
people toward a problem solving orientation." Evaluation, based on the kinds 
of projects for which the districts requested information, the number of 
people who knew about the information that had been received, and the number 
of requests generated locally, indicated that the project should be maintained. 
Specifically, a recommendation was made that the state put $75,000 in the project 
to support one person in each region and provide 10 searches per month for schools 
participating. Although this project was not funded, the present information 
unit did develop, 

The purpose of the center is to maintain and disseminate "a comprehensive store 
of research and other educational information to department and other school 
personnel in the state." Special emphasis is given to "providing information 
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to petsoctnal who are in the process of planning new programs; collecting 
and disseminating information about experimental programs.'' Some attention 
is given to "assisting personnel at the local level in establishing and using 
information canters," although staff limitations preclude major efforts in this 
direction* 

Supported 75 percent from state fund$ and 25 percent from Title Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, the center includes a complete ERIC collection, 
almost 7,000 professional books, a vertical file of such materials as bulletins 
from other state education agencies, approximately 250 educational Journals, 
numerous newsletters, and reference books. The center can provide both computer 
and manual searches* However, there is a $20 to $25 charge for computer searches; 
no charge for manual searches^ Appr03<imately 12 searches a month are done for 
department personnel, with some additional ones for local school people. 
Although the majority are for department staff, there is a strong conviction 
that the center should not be "Just an in-house resource*" With a four-member 
professional staff, the center currently has a "limited outreach* " There is no 
full* time person to "send out," although staff members do attend educational 
conferences to e3<plain the service and, when possible, will respond to requests 
from local education agencies for someone to come to a school/ A slide tape 
presentation on the center and ERIC is sent out upon request. For local units, 
the center will reproduce Journal articles for which there may be charge for 
paper over IS pages; will send up to 20 microfiche at no charge; will develop 
a bibliography; and will include the name of a person who may supply additional 
information. 

In addition to searches in response to requests, the center retrieval specialists 
also develop synthetes and annotated bibliographies on departmental priorities 
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or other topics of concern* Cutrently^ Ayntheses of Inforcnatlcn about kinder* 
garten and asfiessment are being prepared. Like other information packets/ 
thdse will be distributad within the department and by request to the field. 
Among othar packets available are o^^e on accountability! one on year* round 
school I and one on student unrest. Original distrltution of these was dependent 
upon the nature of the work* For examplei the information on accountability was 
distributed to department staff and all superintendents within the state; national 
distribution was through the consortium of states concerned with accountability. 
Because staff view dissemination as "a controlled process of multi-media commun* 
ications through which information is passed to and gathered from target audiences 
In order to establish levels of awareness and to induce reactions and/or adoption 
of defined programs/* information "packages** on occasion have included fxudio- 
visual material. For example, a package on individualized instruction was made 
up of a position paper expressing the department's concern for and point of view 
toward individualization, a film depicting programs, and a teacher's **how to*' 
manual. Staff in the center work on these special assignments, such as preparing 
the script for a slide tape presentation on the year*round school. Currently 
staff is cooperating in preparation of a television program on a state*funded 
experimental program. Developing special exhibits, such as the one on career 
education, is also an information center responsibility in keeping with the 
view that dissemination is more than the printed word. 

To develop awareness of and interest in services, the center publishes two 
newsletters, both on a monthly basis. Although these are primarily directed 
toward members of the department, they are sent to superintendents upon request. 
They are also included with responses to searches. ERIC Instant Research is 
usually an annotated bibliography of ERIC documents in areas of current concern 
such as career and environmental education and individualized instruction. A 
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recent l86ue carried a note that the DPI ^^will send you any of t;he microf iche 
listed* .tdt no charged' Reeearch and Information Center EmphaaiS i also an 
annotated bibliographyi features selected Journal articlesi government reports ^ 
and professional books* Ttie center also keeps staff up to date with a monthly 
listing of recent acquisitions* 

the Reading Resources Room is a new component of the Information Center. Here 
all books and information files on reading are housed* A staff member is 
assigned to the room* 

Ho formal evaluation of the Impact of center services has been conducted; hoveveri 
an informal tally of requests is maintained. 

Prior to the NCEC project, the center was basically a library. In the last 
few years it has been moving toward a comprehensive information program, reaching 
beyond **the walls of a library.** Emphasis has been upon **diaseminating'' its 
services, rather than "upon waiting for people to come in and use the facility*** 
The future mission of the center is viewed as "much more action-change-oriented. 
A long-range plan has been developed which calls for use of field representatives 
if funds can be secured* The major need in becoming a "true diffusion center" 
is for personnel to assist local school staffs, first to Identify their problem 
areas ("theirs, not ours"), and then to use the information and material prepared 
in response to the need* 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, ASSESSMENT: BASIC TO CHANGE 

Research, development and assessment efforts form the backbone of the program 
to flow information to school administrative units. A statewide system of 
approved experimentation and innovation is designed to produce the Infortrvation 
that can lead to change* Included among the programs are the State Experimentation 
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in Educational Development (SEED) projects; Title II, BSEA projects; 
Occupational Research Unit projects; and kindergarten evaluation activities. 

A number of assumptions are basic to developrnent of the system: 1) ^^The problem 
with research and development Is to get people to use what Is known. Decisions 
are often not based on hard data* There Is a need to educate people in thfe use 
of information to separate fact from opinion." 2) "There are some wonderful, 
things going on that ought to be replicated," Information about programs that 
work "ought to go to decision makers. It should be taken into consideration 
in budge ting •" As a result of these beliefs, funds have been designed to support 
two of the retrieval specialists in the information center, and other activities, 
such as development of demonstration centers, are under way* 

What North Carolina identifies as the "Sanford Project" illustrates the model 
for change which the department believes is "most viable," It was summarized 
by one staff member as "built upon the ripple effect, with inservice the vital 
ingredient in spreading the ideas." Federal funds for vocational education, 
research and experimentation were used to support a project to develop indivi- 
dualized instruction materials in two vocational areas/ Two years in development, 
the materials were shown to be effective if used correctly, By 1972-73 the 
department felt they were ready to be disseminated to other schools. Awareness 
of the materials was developed through 12 regional meetings during the school 
year. At these "show and tell" conferences, superintendents and others had an 
opportunity to see students using the materials. Then in the summer of 1973, 
176 teachers from 16 schools and three additional programs came to Sanford for 
one week intensive workshops. In teams of five to eight people, including both 
vocational and academic teachers, they learned how to use the materials. In 
the fall of 1973, these teams are implementing the ideas in their own programs. 
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At the end of approglnutely six months "in a developmental phase, T the 19 
schools wtll^'becorae demonstration sitesJ' Charged with expanding use of the 
materials » each of these schools will bring in teacher teams from three additional 
schoolsi By the end of the school yeati Ideas developed at the Sanford site 
should have been diffused to 57 other sites through this "each one teach some" 
methodi As one staff member noted^ the department "can see the fruits of research 
being infused into the system acioss the state«" There is a feeling that this 
model "may be used with any research effort." At the same time that tliese 
materials are being disseminated, they will also be field tested in six sites In 
a variety of situations. Although they have been shown to be effective under 
certain c»>nditionsi the department will now have an opportunity to see how 
well they work in a diffeient setting. Because of the Occupational Research 
Unit funding, Sanford was described as the"Cadillac version"; field testing in 
situations with no special financial support will determine how well they work 
in "a Ford version." Modifications may be made as a result of this effort. 

Title III, ESEA, is also using a variation of the demonstration site-lnservice 
training model. One of the state' 6 "validated projects" has been funded for 
the 1973-74 school year to provide each week a half-day observation period for 
visitors. This is the first in what is envisioned as a series of such sites 
"to get people to consider a program" by seeing it in action. A teacher training 
day will be provided as follow up, if interest warrants* In addition, the 
department will provide consultant help to implement the program in a new school. 
Success of the project will be determined by how many administrative units actually 
adopt or adapt ideas based on the validated project. 

Closely related to the Title III effort, is the state SEED program which provides 
small grants for "finding new and better ways to solve habitual problems." 
Grants are for two years. Begun in 1971 when the North Carolina General Assembly 
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appropriated money to be used for research and development, the program Is 
competitive, with schools submitting project applications to the department. 
Nineteen grants were made throughout the state In the first year of operation. 

While the major diffusion effoit is concentrated on demonstration* Inservlce, 
other actlvitlesi such as publication program conferences, and evaluation visits, 
are also directed toward Informing educators about research and development 
projects. 

Klndergartert evaluation was described by one staff member as ^^one of the biggest 
diffusion areas this year." In 1969, the North Carolina legislature appropriated 
$1 million to establish the first state supported kindergartens. Still In the 
pilot stage, the program Is to become universal In 1978. During these forma- 
tive years, the department has taken a number of steps to ensure that effective 
kindergarten programs are developed, Charged with evaluating the pilot programs, 
the department is also committed to getting Information from these studies to 
those developing n«w programs. Consequently, evaluative Information Is "packaged 
so that it Is useful for practitioners." In addition, a full-time Information 
retrieval specialist has been assigned to the research and Information center 
to search the literature for the "best kindergarten practices." Such information 
is synthesized for use by those planning programs. Drawing upon research from 
across the nation, staff people are preparing training and inservice packages. 
If the eight DPI staff who serve as regional coordinators of early childhood 
development identify problems in the field which require research and development, 
the department will first attempt to locate pertinent information which deals 
with similar areas. However, if appropriate material cannot be found, a research 
program will be set up, if the problem is of a "practical nature." 
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PLANNING: KEY TO IMPROVING SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 

tike a number of other states, North Carolina has seen comprehensive planning as 
a basic tool to improving management of public schools* Three years ago, the 
department established a new division to liiuvide technical assistance in planning 
both within the stat6 agency and to local units, A ten-member staff was set up. 
These consultants had varied professional experience: some had been educators; 
others were from business and industry; still others were from the military. 
This ^'deliberate mixing of backgrounds" was seen as a strength. Each consultant 
spent from sIk to ten weeks In training in New York for his new tole as a 
"facilitator of planning.*' 

Eight of these professionals are resigned to the field where each works with 
eight to ten units to assist the superintendent and his leadership team In making 
plans --program, facilities, and fiscal plans. Currently, 100 units are 
receiving this assistance. These consultants do not suggest what decisions should 
be madei they facilitate the making of decisions. As they work in the field 
and identify a need for a specific skill, such as needs assessment, they call 
upon DPI expertise to assist them and the local school staffs. 

In trying to shift to the local unit the responsibility for program decisions, 
the State Board of Education in 1972 adopted a policy which, in effect, says 
that hereafter schools are accredited on the basis of their own long-range plans 
and evidence of implementation and evaluation. As a result of this emphasis 
upon comprehensive planning, accreditation is no longer granted to a single 
building within a local unit but is concerned with total operation. 

REGIOrALIZATlON 

North Carolina* s system of regional centers grew from a recommendation of a 
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statewide committee established by the Governor in 1969 to study education. 
Because the state has three distinct geographical regions^ each with very diverse 
needs, it was felt that regional ccntersi close to schools, would strengthen 
educational services. In addition, the^'heavy state funding^^ made it imperative 
that schools be in close communication with the DPI; however, distances, 
especially from east to west, were "very great" and communication was not always 
easy. The first financial support for the venture was from the Appalachian 
Regional Corrimissioni which provided a planning grant to explore the feasibility 
of educational centers; On the basis of this report, two were established -•^ 
one in the far west, the other in the north west, both to serve small, rural 
mountainous counties. A third was later established in the eastern Coastal 
Plains region. Although the goal is eventually to have eight centers, there 
"will probably never be one in the Raleigh area, where the DPI is," 

North Carolina's centers are "not patterned after those in operation in other 
states." The network "will be an extension of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, but will not be intermediate units with regional authority." Regional 
centers are thought of as "arms of the state agency," which get services to 
"consumers and improve the two-way flow of communication." However, local 
administrative units, can, if they so desire, bypass the center and still deal 
directly with the department. 

Assigned to the regional centers are such services as those concerned with 
special education, occupational education, school food programs, and, in varying 
degrees, media. Each center has an instructional materials center for special 
education. Other media available may be different from center to center, 
Services offered also vary with the needs of the region. Schools served by 
a center may elect to fund some services which can best be handled cooperatively. 
Each center has a director, who serves as "kind of a deputy to the state 
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superlntetidentj as a facilitator, and a coordinator of services*^^ Ho program 
decisions are made at the center level. 

Basically the centers are state supported, Hovever/ there are some federal 
funds in program areas, and, in the eastern cencer, the migrant education program 
is federally supported. 

A recommendation to expand the present three centers to five or 3ix is to be 
placed before the next legislature. 

PRINTED MATERIALS 

Special efforts have been directed toward "improved dissemination through the 
publication of appropriate instructional aids^ curricular guides, newsletters, 
studies, reports, directories, and the like." A large program of curriculum 
publications is a component of this effort. 

All publications released by the department are coordinated by the Division of 
Public Information and Publications, although writers may be assigned to other 
program divisions. Writing/editing, design, and production are responsibilities 
of the six and a half professional staff assigned to this unit. 

Edited by the publication staff, Motth Carolina Public Schools is a quarterly 

magazine distributed in bulk mail to each of the state's local administrative 

units. Each school receives enough copies for 75 percent of its teachers. 

The summer 1973 issue included, among other content, three articles on programs 

In local schools, one a promising Title III, ESEA project. In addition to 

this periodical, the division also develops special documents such as the Biennial 

Report required by law. 

Approximately 18 newsletters are distributed by the department. Some are 
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written by staff assigned to program divisions; others by staff in the 
{.ublications unit. Although the public information and publications staff 
is primarily funded by Title V| ESSA, publications are charged to program 
funds, federal and state. Some of the newsletters are printed internally; 
some commercially. There are no overall guidelines for newsletters and no 
emphasis vtpon coordination of conteat and format since there is a feeling 
that newsletters are designed for specific target groups^ such as science 
supervisors or federal coordinators. Among the newsletters are Mtftrant I^atters , 
published "more or less quarterly"; Federal'-State Relations Newsletter ; 
Compensa tory Educa t ion News , published three times a year; The Flame ^ published 
periodically by the Occupational Research Unit; and Title Three Talk . Both 
Migrant Matters and Compensatory Education News are aimed at parents. Most 
of the other newsletters have educators as their primary audience. 

Geared to the public school teacher or administrator is Benchmarks, a periodic 
8'-32 page publication. Written by the "disseminator" assigned to compensatory 
education, it is distributed to all Title I schools, every college library, 
the state library, some 300 citizens who have requested it, the State Board 
of Education, the North Carolina Congressional delectation, division directors 
within the DPI, and every superintendent, each of whom gets five copies. 
Based upon the philosophy "if it works, it's a good thing to spread the word 
about", the bulletin features writeups of Title I programs. In selecting those 
to be featured, staff use three sources of information: area supervisors* 
recommendations, voluntary reports from local units, and project applications. 
Information gleaned from evaluative reports Is frequently included. The 
purpose of the oublication is to "interest people in change or in special 
programs." Some modifications are anticipated for the 1973-74 school year, 
with Benchmarks to be published three times with more In depth reports, "up 
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to four paged" on /'model programi," Again area aupervlaorfi will be the 
"fitat in line in identifying models''; however, curriculum specialists in the 
department will be more closely involved than in the peat. Monitoring of 
programa selected will update evaluative information. Three or Tuut major 
areas will be emphasised euch as reading, two or three different approaches; 
parent involvement; and other curriculum areas. The publication will be sent 
to coordinators with the ''hope that it will encourage adoption/' Although 
no evaluation of Benchmarks has been conducted, it is anticipated that 
effectivenefls of the new format will be determined by "increases in certain 
types of programs which have been described." 

Numerous special brochures and bulletins are issued by various divisions. 
For example, SuRgestions for Principals , an 18 page pamphlet, resulted from 
a series of conferences across the state. It includes suggestions in the 
areas of public information, human relations, program services, and techniques 
for principals on "instigating all phases of change." Among other special 
purpose bulletins are On the Season and The Harvest > featuring Title 1 Migrant 
programs. In keeping with the state agency*s commitment to planning as a 
major approach to educational Imp/cvement, a Handbook for Plannini^ in the 
Local School System has been developed. A revised edition was based "on 
experiences in working extensively with eight North Carolina school systems 
which are initiating comprehensive planning as the major management tool in 
improving the effectiveness of the educational enterprise." 

AUDIOVISUAL MATERIAL 

The department shares responsibility for broadcasting to schools on the 
educational television network. State funds provide for the acquisition of 
programs and for supervision to develop effective use of the medium. Using 
federal funds for teacher training, the department developed a series of 
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programs to assist classroom teachers in coping with children from special 
education who were to be in their rooms. The programs were tied to a series 
of meetings, with a telephone hookup afterward. Staff felt the programs were 
**helpful in changing attitudes/' The department also sponsors a regular program 
featuring the state superintendent. Much use is also made of slide tape 
presentations which are staff developed. 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATION AND PUBLIC INFORMATION 

Both meetings and printed materials are used in keeping staff informed. The 
executive staff meets weekly to consider policy and organizational issues. 
Other staff meetings vary. Our Weekly Reader , published by the publications 
unit, is for the staff. The research and information center publishes two 
monthly newsletters primarily to inform staff of recent acquisitions and 
information available on topics of current concern* Press releases are the 
cornerstone of the public information program, although educational television 
is also used. Releases not only detail State Board of Education actions and 
major departmental activities, but also provide in depth background information 
and interpretations* Staff credit the series of news stories concerning 
the North Carolina needs assessment program and results of the testing with 
"helping the public to «:nderstand and accept information that might have caused 
repercussions." A brief dally taped message, "Dippy Report", Is also 
available for people calling in. Radio stations have found the service 
especially convenient. 

CONCLUSION 

Commitment to the flow of Information from research, evaluation, promising 
practices has been the foundation upon which North Carolina's dissemination 

and change strategies are built. The dissemination program recognizes that 
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information must be targeted for different audlencesi must reach them 
through many different media^ and must be designed in terms of their needs 
Change fltrategles reflect the belief that decisions must be made at the 
local level by local people and that the role of the state is to **help 
schools plan/not to plan for them/' ' 



PENNSYLVANIA 



With some 12 million total population, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
approximately 2A million pupils enrolled In Its public schoolsi kindergarten 
through twelfth grade. Slightly under 12 percent of these pupils are 
classified as ''black'' j .77 percent, as '^Spanlsh-surnamed American'*} .16 percent 
as "American Indian" or "Oriental"! all others account for about 87 percent. 
Although the total enrollment In public schools declined .4 percent from 
1971-72 to 1972-73, there was a 2»6 percent Increase In professional staff, 
with some 128,000 teachers, administrators, and others In the state's 505 
school districts. 

Total expenditures for public school education In Pennsylvania In the 1971-72 
school year were $2,736,702,502, of which 45.3 percent was from local sources; 
A8.1 percent from state sources; and 6.6 percent from federal sources. 

Policy for the Commonwealth's public schools Is set by a 17 member State Board 
of Education appointed by the Governor and confirmed by the state Senate. 
Members serve six overlapping terms. Nlae members comprise the Council 

of Basic Education; nine, the Council of Higher Education, with the chairman 
being a member of both Councils. Chairmen of each Council and the chairman 
of the Board are designated by the Governor. The 17 members of the Board also 
serve as the State Board of Vocational Education. 

Appointed by the Governor for a four-year term, the Secretary of Education 
Is the chief executive officer of the Pennsylvania Department of Education 
(PDE). A member of the Governor's cabinet, the Secretary Is responsible to 
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and advised the Board of Educatloh* In addltloa to his responsibilities for 
educationi the Secretary also heads up the state library. An e}<ecutive 
deputy secretary is "responsible for the overall administration of educational 
affairs In the Commonwealth," The Information and Publication Office of the 
department is under his supervision. An assistant deputy secretary coordinates 
all administrative and executive matters* An e>{ecutive assistant for public 
affairs is responsible for legislative services and federal programs. 

Approximately 1>200 professional and supportive staff members comprise the two 
major areas of the department! the Office of Basic Education and the Office 
of Higher Education, Each office is directed by a deputy secretary/commissioner. 
The Office of Basic Education is "responsible for the statewide development 
and administration of public and nonpublic school systems i nursery education 
through basic adult education," The Office of Higher Education coordinates 
the department's ''activities in providing leadership and service to all segments 
of higher education*" Teacher education and certification responsibilities 
are lodged in this office. 

Three major change and dissemination strategies have been identified by the 
PD£: specification of priorities and focusing of resources, both people and 
financial » upon their implementation; development of incermediate units to serve 
local schools; and institution of a continuing flow of Information to "everybody 
in the educational community - teachers, guidance counselors, administrators, 
board members" and to governmental and community leaders, 

CHANGE STRATEGIES: DEVELOPMENT OF PRIORITIES 

Change, like charity, begins "at home" with the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education, Focus upon priorities permeates the PDE, Developed and revised 
through a. series of meetings of the "top staff", with "everybody asked to 
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react", the ••Secretary's Priorities" are based upon Ten Goals of Quality 
Education for Pennsylvania adopted by the State Board of Education in March, 

Within this broad framework, the PDE over the last year and a half 
drew up a statement of "philosophy and refined it into a series of l<i more 
immediate objectives for the next two years/' To facilitate accomplishment, 
the department is moving into a functional structure, A modified Management 
by Objectives system has been instituted to "ensure adequate translation of 
priorities and objectives by the staff*** Because the secretary sees "the 
budget as critical to prloritiesi" $500,000 in departmental funds has been 
reallocated for furthering objectives, "When people couldn't earmark sufficient 
resources for Implementing designated priorities from program budgets, 
allocation to further the priorities" was made from this half million. ("With 
resources limited, ^ou have} to pick high impact items.") 

Included among the priorities and the expected outcomes, "not listed in rank 
order" are the following: 

1, Educational Quality Assessment ("improve student performance on 
the ten goals by X% in Y years.") 

2, Strengthened curricula in law, politics, consumerism, environmant> 
fine arts, lifetime sports ("produce and disseminate curriculum 
packages which will increase students* knowledge, interest and 
participation.") 

3, Executives' Academy ("produce and supply a program which will 
lead to concrete changes In schools or districts in the areas 
of curriculum, relationships, supervision.") 

4, Citizens' Cocmnission (** Implementation of recommendations through 
new or amended legislation and State Board regulations, program 
development.") 

11. Pre and in-service teacher education ("produce X number of teachers 
with Y observable competencies by Z date.") 

12. Field experiences ("have X students spend Y percentage of their 
time In 2 kinds of field experiences.") 

13. Long range planning ("improving the efficiency and effectiveness 
of education* ) 
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Every unit in the PDE Is building Its progratn of activities to assist in 
furthering the Secretary's Priorities* 

Great potential for change is seen In Implementation of assessment programs, 
Pennsylvania has had voluntary assessment of pupils in the fifth and eleventh 
grades in "close to 300 of the 500 districts in the Commonwealth/' In the 
fall of 1973, the State Board of Education indicated its intention to adopt 
regulations requiring every school district to participate in tests of all 
fifth, eighth, and eleventh graders, probably on a three-year cycle. Such 
a requirement would provide "an information base for making decisions," It 
"would assist schools to develop a long-range plan«" With weaknesses 
identified through assessment, "an improvement strategy could be developed," 
not in terms of what the "department wanted", but based upon what was needed 
at the local level. 

An Inservice strategy quite "different from the old administrators' meeting" 
is well under way in the PDE, Plans have been made for establishing in 
Harrisburg a permanent academy for school e3<ecutives where superintendents 
"can come and bring top management people and spend one or two or three weeks 
in working out a strategy for change in their districts." The strategy "they 
propose" would be based on their needs. Implementation would be accomplished 
with assistance from the department. In the fall of 1973, the PDE was 
negotiating for a home for the academy and looking for a dean to head up the 
staff« It was anticipated that two or three oyperiments would be carried out 
during the 1973-74 school year. With $50,000 in state funds, the academy was 
being modeled upon the one sponsored by the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

Recommendations contained in a report of a Citizens' Commission due in late 
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fall 1973, expected to "provide the impetus for changing curriculum regulations 
• ..vith focusing attention upon educational outcomes^ not input/V Composed 
of 45 members, the Commission was appointed by the Governor in the summer of 
1972 "to seek ways to improve the quality of education as well as look at 
ways the rising costs of education cm be held down." The study centered upon 
seven areas: curriculum, organization for instruction, staffing, management, 
supportive services, governance, and finance. Three series of public hearings, 
meetings of professional educators, and statewide dissemination of tentative 
recommendations - all provided numerous opportunities for input from the 
field. A seven member staffs Including four professionals from the PDE, was 
assigned to the Commission. 

Both pre and in-service are seen as instruments of change. By 1977-78 all 
teaching certificates will be issued on "the basis of demonstrated performance, 
not just accumulation of clock hours," Closely related to this development 
is a change in regulations pertaining to securing a permanent certificate. 
Teachers in Pennsylvania have long had to prove themselves in the field before 
they were eligible for a permanent certificate, Twenty-four credits, over and 
above those required for initial certification, had to be earned. About 
a year ago, changes in regulations raised from 6 to 24 hours the number of 
allowable credits for inservlce education. Only inservlce which meets certain 
standards and which has been approved prior to implementation may be counted 
toward permanent certification. In keeping with the trend "toward more 
flexibility and local autonomy," inservlce programs must be developed by 
councils which include representatives of teachers^ organizations, administrators, 
students, boards, intermediate units, institutions of higher education, and 
the community. These councils ere the only agency which may submit a plan • 
to the PDE for an approved program, They must be "sensitive to the needs and 
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requests of the teachers In their area." Itiservlce must be '•individualized, 
competency- based I and part of an on-going progsram." Field coordinators from 
the PDE are working in three regions to build inservice councils. In addition 
the department will make curriculurA specialists available as factlltatorsi 
department staff are ^'helpers, not big brothers.'' 

A change in education being promoted by the department is the development of 
field experiences. "Getting schools and communities involved with each other 
to improve the education of students is the ide«/* A number of field experiences 
programs were explored in the 1973 Education Congress documentary "The World - 
Our Classroom." Further evidence of departmental interest In "the community 
as educator" can be seen in administration of Title III, Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. A staff member reported that "in the years ahead 
Title III projects will be focused on priorities such as field experiences." 

Based upon the philosophy that if "a district is going to effect change it must 
do it by plan," the department is directing attention toward development of 
a comprehensive planning model. An 8 member team, including four PDE staff 
members, two from an intermediate unit, and two from local districts, are 
developing the model which "should be adaptable to any region ." University 
staff are serving as consultants and facilitators. Once the model is developed, 
the team will help the other 28 regions of the state to acquire skills to 
bring about long-range planning. For some years, the department has required 
schools to have 10 year plans, primarily concerned with building needs. Now 
a new regulation is before the State Board of Education which would focus 
school plans upon curriculum and educational outcomes. The model being 
developed is in keeping with the i!'.ove toward making "local boards more 
autonomous" and moving "the department into an advisory role." Basically the 
model will direct attention toward the district^ educational assessment and 
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the needs identified. The district would be assisted to consider *'whdt plans 
are needed to bring up those below norms /V^^^d^'an ImprDvement strategy" would 
be developed. As an aid in developing this strategy, the PDE would be responsible 
for Identifying programs from across the state that "are working. 'V This 
"cookbook of things schools have done to improve" wouM provide alternatives 
which others might try. Through ' :ie quality assessment program, the department 
provides schools tools for diagnosis; through the lists of "things that are 
working," the PDE helps them to prescribe needed ohanges. 

CHANGE STRATEGY t ESTABLISHMENT OF INTERMEDIATE UNITS 

two years ago Pennsylvania abolished its 67 county superintendents' off ices 
and, lei their place, established 29 intermediate units (lU) supported in part 
by state funds. Philadelphia and Pittsburgh were each designated as an lU. 
Not a "part of the hierarchical structure," the intermediate unit is considered 
a local education agency. Service oriented, lUs are staffed with "people 
who can translate policy into things schools can use." Basic to this development 
was the growing realization that the limited number of curriculum specialists 
in the PDE in Harrlsburg could not work effectively with the thousands of teachers 
who needed their services. Staff located nearer to local schools were "crucial 
in bringing valid practices to those in the field." One staff member described 
the role of the lUs as*"catalysts for change in their regions." The major 
function of the units is to provide "those support services to local schools 
which can be more efficiently and effectively carried out by a cental regional 
office." Two services are mandated - special education, if it is not provided 
by schools, and regional instructional matevials centers. Many lUs operate 
regional vocational centers. Most provide planning services. Under the 
legislation establishing intermediate units, the PDE can mandate services 
through the lUs, however, the department has "chosen to stay away from mandates 
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and to develop a cooperative relationship between the PDE staff and the units.*^ 
Both staff and services vary in the lUs; some are staffed by as few as five; 
others by as many as 50. The executive board of directors of each lU is composed 
of representatives of boards of education of each participating district; parti- 
cipation is permissive. This board names the executive director of each unit. 
An advisory council, composed of the superintendents from each district, plays 
a major role in determining unit services. Bach month the executive directors 
meet with staff In Harrisburg for an agenda planned Jointly by the department 
and the lUs I The PDE frequently uses this as "a time for telling the directors 
about new directions*' and for securing reaction from the field. 

STRATEGY FOR CHANGE: PLOW OF INFORMATION 

A major vehicle for dissemination. Pennsylvania Education is a four page 
tabloid published biweekly, September to June. Approximately 185,000 copies 
of the newspaper are distributed to educators, governmental leaders, news media, 
community leaders, and interested citizens. Supported by state funds, 
Pe pnsvlvania Education features articles ^bout educational programs and 
activities in local schools, intermediate units, and the department. A special 
effort is made to give coverage to priorities with the editor checking before 
each issue with the three full time staff members who are concerned with - 
implementation of priorities. Although the majority of the newspaper is staff 
written, manuscripts are solicited from the field. Just beginning its second 
year, the tabloid has not been formally evaluated as yet, although response 
to requests for articles indicates interest in the publication* A plan for 
evaluation is to be developed this year. 

Once the traditional administrators* meeting, with superintendents coming 
ibtd Harrisburg to the department, Education Congress for the last two years ;/ 
ha^ t^ken the form of a broadcast over the Pennsylvania Public Television 
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Metwotki The September 1973 Congress featured a 30 minute film showing six 
examples of community based educational programs and a 30 minute videotape of 
the Secretary of Education and the cotwriissioners for basic and higher education 
discussing ''field experiences and how these might relate to local school 
people," The film showed "what's going on and community reaction to inno- 
vationSi" The panel discussion brought up the problems associated with change 
and how to solve them. 

The seven stations in the public television network first broadcast the program 
from 9 to 10 o'clock in the morning; some rebroadcast it during afternoon and 
evening hours* At least one station included a local panel in addition to 
the department program, A number of school faculties saw the film during an 
inservice day* Schools or colleges unable to view the telecast were 
to "videotape the program off the air for showing at a more convenient date*' 
or to '^submit a blank 60 minute *tape to the department" for duplication. Some 
20 consultants from the PDE took "out sets and tape and presented Education 
Congress to staffs In local schools." 

Pirograms spotlighted in the film were recommended by staffs of intermediate 
units, school administrators groups, and the PDE. A committee composed of 
people with special knowledge of and interest in field experiences narrowed , 
the recommendations down to 15 "good programs". The publication office actually 
selected the six programs, Although the film was produced by a commercial 
firm, a PDE staff member acted as executive producer . 

The first issue of Pennsylvania Education after the Congress asked for reaction 

to t||||ll|^ . 
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secbndaryi or college} parent} or other} to iadlcrte the time of viewing and 
their reactions to the film, panel, and field experience programs In general* 
A note was included that *'if you want more Information on field experience 
programs, write the editor Pennsylvania Education . 

Three information centers are funded through the department under various 
federal sources: Research and Information Services for Education (RISE), 
de8igne«l for those in general education, Vocational Education Information 
Network (VEIN)} and Pennsylvania Research Information on Special Education 
(PRISE). Each is located in a different pl^ce; each is some distance from 
the department, 

Originally a project funded through a county superintendent' s office to handle 
Title III dissemination, RISE has gradually broadened its focus, although 
it Is still funded through an intermediate unit* It continues to send abstracts 
and manuals on Title III to all Pennsylvania schools. However, the sta tewide 
project serves participating intermediate units as a complete information 
center. Supported from a number of sources, including a subscriptioti fee 
charged client lUs, RISE has full ERIC files, a large liljrary of general 
educational books and reference tools, several hundred journals, and special 
resources such as Psychological Abstracts, Dissertation Abstracts, California 
Learning Activity Packets on mi'^rofiche, and previous searches done by the 
center. Services are available on a subscr Ifition basis to intermediate units, 
with fees based upon average daily attendance and number of searches. Currently 
23 lUs are participating. For each, RISE has trained a staff member as a 
resource utilization specialist (RUS) who transmits requests for information 
from schools to RISE, with some negotiation of the question; supplies microfiche 
readers if needed, and does some delivery of packets of Information. In 
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response to requests, RISE will send a bibUography and abstracts of ERIC 
materials and a bibliography of other pertinent information in the center. 
Journal articles and ERIC resources marked by the client on, the"^ bibliographies 
are supplied either in hard copy or microfiche. Searches are done both by 
the computer and manually* Additional RISE services include distribution 
upon request of copies of previous services (a current catalogue lists some 
850 on hand); a newsletter which features information about Title III projects 
and services available; and one day workshops on Title III; RISE has a small 
professional staff augmented by part time searchers and public school students 
who duplicate microfiche* 

Like RISEi PRISE Is exploring the use of subscription feos as the primary 
method of support. Any teacher in the system can call upon PRISE for information 
about special educatioht PRISE can do searches from ^'any resource" and can 
"tap into those across the country." Searches are primarily manual^ 

VEIN developed from the "mission of the vocational research coordinating unit 
to flow research and related information to practitioners." Originally funded 
under RCU research money, VEIN was placed in a state college "to see if it 
would work in that setting." Now funded by Vocational Education, Part B money, 
VEIN directs information to specific audiences^ Resources include ERIC, 
periodicals, reference materials, models, and applications. Some searches are 
done on ^he computer, with manual searches "to refine. V packets sent out include 
microfiche, hardcopy, and, if needed, a microfiche reader. Much of the contract 
work from VEIN is done by telephone, with the staff feeling that "information 
consultants in intermediate units would dilute the relationship between the 
VEIN staff and the client." VEIN also provides curriculum services for 
vocational education, identifying materials developed by projects which should 
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be disseminated and making them available either through ERIC or through 
a Pennsylvania file, VEIN periodically publishes an Administrators Bulletin 
to develop ''current awareness^" It contains a bibliography of documents 
representing a ^'selection of topical subjects • research, flexible scheduling, 
extended school year, Instruction objective techniques, intended to contain 
Information of continuing and general Interest to administrators. 'V EDUCATION 
NOW, another current awareness bulletin, is developed for specific audiences 
or on a specific topic. The January 1973 issue contained a '^selection of 
documents in ERIC for administrators and teachers" on adult education. An 
earlier bulletin listed ERIC documents of Interest to school librarians, 
VEIN responded to some 500 requests for Information In 1972-73, Federally 
funded at present, VEIN^ according to staff, ''probably could not survive if 
these resources were withdrawn.'* 

A plan is under development in the department for incorporating PRISE and VEIN 
under RISE for efficiency and effectiveness. It is envisioned that the 29 
Intermediate units would form an information network with each lU having an 
information consultant to work with local schools, A DPE staff member noted 
that "Instead of having 100,000 different people to disseminate to, with a 
network there would be 29," A training program would be developed for the 
Information consyltants. 

The state library housed in the PDE building provides a professional resource 
for the staff. A complete ERIC collection also serves the department, 

PUBLICATIONS 

An ej(tenslve publications program is coordinated by the Office of Information 
afl|l:iiibl lea t ions. All bulletins, brochures, and the like with dlstirlbution 
6\itTii^-ii\d dkpat are edited and processed by the office*' At thbugh the 
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PDE develops curt Iculum guides » increasiiigly these are being focused upon 
the 14 Secretary's Priorities. In addition ^ there is a feeling that as the 
department works with "teachers and aak<es them curriculum consciouSi teachers can 
design their own guidesJV With departmental any 
publication which does not further one of tlie 14 has to be submitted to the 
Secretary of Education for clearance before it can be published* A number of 
special publications are printed^ such as Our Schools Today , a series of ''annual 
publications designed to provide current data for all persons interested in 
basic education in Pennsylvania," Annual evaluation reports, reports on special 
projects such as the Citizens' Commission study, and activities such as the 
Educational Quality Assessment program are also widely distributed. Unlike 
many departments, the Pennsylvania state educa tion agency does not encourage 
the publication of newsletters for specific audiences. Funding for the 
dissemination of information through printed materials is from a number of 
sources, state and federal. 

DISSEMINATION THROUGH EVALUATION 

Evaluation of federal projects by teams composed of local school and college 
people was described as "an unconscious dissemination activity which became 
a very conscious practice.*' Teams, each member of which has been through a 
training session, visit approximately 160 Title I schools and all Title III 
projects annually. Title I schools are evaluated on a three-year cycle. As 
one staff member reported, "People tend to believe what they hear and see 
themselves from fellow directors." Consequently, these team visits, which 
provide opportunity for viewing every facet of a program have "diffused practices 
\a<jt.osf;.,th|.^^^^^ 
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worklng/V Members of the teams are paid by the PDE from federal funds to 
administer the programs. 

PUBLIC INFORMATION 

Keeping the public Informed of priorities and programs Is also viewed as an 
Important agency function* Title V, ESEA, funds provide the primary support 
for efforts to flow Information to the general public through the mass media* 

Films, such as the one featuring the field e^cperiences programs in local schools 
and one on the work of the Citizens' Commission, have been shown on public 
television* Currently being explored is the feasibility of five to ten minute 
Slots on public television. A weekly radio show, aired on 50 stations, 
features five three minute segments in which the Secretary of Education answers 
questions* Evidence of effectiveness of the taped program can be seen in a 
survey in which stations indicated they wanted it continued* Press releases 
for newspapers and the electronic media are also developed, with staff members 
In the publications and information unit each being responsible for contacting 
an assigned bureau each week to ensure coverage of all major programs and 
activities. Slide tape presentations are also developed for special purposes* 

SUMMARY 

Targeting of resources, both financial and human, upon a limited number of 
priorities has been a key strategy employed by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Education to bring about educational change. Included among these 
priorities is full development of intermediate units to get services close 
to schools and to assist schools In looking at their own needs and devising 
their own answers to problemSr Dissemination of information through printed 
ms'teri^ls, educ4tiortal meetings, personal contact Is the b^se upon which 



COMCLUSION 

A rtumber of overall imptesslons emerge from the study * In every state 
education agency visited there was commitment to educational change and 
a firm conviction that It Is the agency's responsibility to be the catalyst 
for that change* Equally apparent was the emphasis upon Information dissem- 
ination as a necessary component of any change strategy* Different In size, 
pupil population, resources available, public school and state agency 
organization and management, the nine states in the study were remarkably 
similar in the basic assumptions upon which they were building their change 
strategies. The words in the interviews may have varied, but the themes were 
the same: 

**Local planning is the key to educational change*" 

"It's the role of the state education agency to facilitate 
choice of programs, not to dictate selection*" 

"Inservlce is basic to diffusion*" 

'*No one strategy will work with all schools*" 

"There must be broad participation fron both the community 
and the profession in decision making if change is to be 
affected*" 

"The state agency is • and must remain - the primary 
linker between research and development and the 
edicattonal practitioner." 

LOCAL PLANNING? KEY TO CHANGE 

Six of the nine states included in the survey identified as their major change 
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eight states ^ook various forms* In Michigan emphasis was upon the 
^'Accountability Model^^i in Colorado^ it was the ''school improvement process 
leading to contract accreditation." Montana focused upon the "School* 
Community Assiatance Process/' while New York looked to Project Redesign to 
make fundamental changes in local education agencies* Illinois^ Florida » and 
North Carolina had incorporated requirements for comprehensive educational 
planning into accreditation standards* Pennsylvania was considering such 
a move* The mechanisms for implementing local planning varied from state 
to state, but the goal was the same : to help schools help themselves* 

In general I in each of these state agency change strategies, there was a 
systematic approach to assisting districts to 1) identify local educational 
needs with widespread involvement of citisensi students, and teachers; 
2) to set goals and performance objectives; 3) assess pupil progress and 
analyze program effectiveness in terms of the district's own goals and object* 
ives; A) identify and select alternative practices and programs; 5) evaluate 
programs implemented; and then 6) recycle* There was pervasive focus upon 
J^educational output" as the measure of program effectiveness, not "educational 
input." Schools were being helped to ask questions concerned with "how well," 
not "how many*" 

A number of implications for state education agency operation were inherent 
in efforts to install a planning capability at the local level« The agency's 
role was seen as catalytic and facllitative* New patterns of providing 
technical assistance were emerging* There was growth in regionalization^ 
getting services closer to schools* In numerous states there appeared a 
trend away from agency specialists who were content oriented toward general- 
idtlt^o were process oriented. Another significant change was evident In 



the state education agency/ local education agency relatlohshlp« There was 
a ''reaching out" to schoolSi Mot waiting to be called in, the state agency 
was assigning staff to serve schools on a continuihg basis* These consultants 
w^re seen as inforcdation linkers, not providers of "instant answers/' In 
addition to their duties in developing local planning skills, they assisted 
district personnel in such tasks as identifying resources and designing 
inservice in terms of the schools^ own pupils and teachers and community. 
In short, these generalists helped schools to find their own solutions* 



It might be said that ^ to some degree, state education agency change 

strategies reflect what Havelock has described as the "linkage model" for 

dissemination and knowledge utilization: 

Linkage is seen as a series of two-way interaction 
processes which connect user systems with various 
resource systems including basic and applied research, 
development, and practice* Senders and receivers can 
achieve successful linkage only if they exchange 
messages in a two -way interaction and continuously 
make the effort to simulate each other's problem 
solving behavior* (Planning for Innovation through 
Dissemination and Utilization of Knowledge* Ronald 
G. Havelock in collaboration with Alan Guskin, Mark 
Frohman, Mary Havelock, Marjorie Hill, and Janet 
Huber* Center for Research on Utilization of Scientific 
Knowledge* Institute for Social Research* The 
University of Michigan* Ann Arbor* Second Printing, 
1971.) 



Like Hayelock^s model with its emphasis upon interaction, state agency efforts 
are» to a large extent, dependent upon the relationship between the 
consultant assigned to work with a district and the educational practitioner. 
Neither change agents nor dissemination agents In the traditional sense, 
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under way was the afisumptlbn that It was the state's resjponslbllity to identify 
promising local programs and tomake information about them readily available 
to school people* It was equally clear that the agencies did not believe 
it was their furictlon to advocate or "sell" any one solution. Their actions 
implied that the state's role is to provide information about many alternative 
programs. In short* there appeared to be a decided shift from the "marketing 
model" for change to what might be termed the "consumer model/' 

Efforts were being implemented in a number of states to identify promising 
programs. For e3<ample, staff in Montana* Iowa, and New York spoke of comp- 
iling files of such programs. Other activities described were also designed 
to provide schools information about alternative solutions. Florida was 
developing ways to disseminate the products resu state's research 

and development programi In Michigan, the first steps had been taken to set 
up a network of demonstration schools. Conferences and audiovifiual presenta- 
tions were also being used in disseminating the information. ^^^^H^^ York, North 
Carolina, Florida, and Montana were among the states describing efforts to 
encourage on-site visits as a vehicle for diffusing good practices. Borne 
states indicated that the major constraint in implementing files of promising 
programs was "the state of the art" in screening programs to be Included. 
Evaluation of programs meriting dissemination was limited^ 

Closely related to these developments were the information center activities ^ 
in five of the nine states In the study: Iowa, New York, Florida, North 
Carolina, and Pennsylvania. Two additional states, Michigan and Illinois, 
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the staff. Although each of the major irtfortttation retrieval services was 
set arid operated differently^ there were common practices. For exampie, Iowa, 
Mev York, Florida r and Pennsylvania had all to some e:xtent regionalized 
services to serve local schools i Staff In each state center reported the 
use of Information consultants on a part time basis as 'Hnformatlon linkers*" 
These consultants, who had been trained by the state staff > were usually 
volunteers who added Information duties to other full time responsibilities. 
They worked with school staffs to specify requests and, in some cases, 
returned the packets of information to the requester. Although not fiilly 
operational, a communication network was resulting from the work of these 
cpnsultantSi a network through which information could flow both to and from 
the state agency. Each center director touched upon the need to implement 
the network concept more fully and to provide additional information consultant 
services* And, Just as ofteni the major constraint to expansion was cited t 
limited resources, both human and fiscal. One staff member noted that the 
center could not "advertise" its service because it could not meet the demand 
If it did . The need for inaugurating information retrieval services where none 
currently exist was also pointed out. 

Evaluation of information center operation was largely quantitative, but efforts 
were being developed in some states to determine the impact upon both classroom 
instruction and school district operation. In every state with an information 
center there was recognition of the importance of evaluating the service in 
terms of changed educational practice* With repeated references to the need 
to Institute or to strengthen files or catalogues of exemplary programs, there 
appeared to be consensus that information center activities are central to 
diffusion of promising practices. 

^MH¥f printed It^formatlon at varying levels of complexity was also considered 



supportive of change strategies* The departmentdl periodicali or aewsletteri 
was frequently mentioned as a primary dissemination device at the awareness 
level* All nine states published some form of periodical or newsletter* 
Once eimed primarily at administrators, these agency publications are 
increasingly being distributed to all teachers withia a state. Apparently 
other states share the opinion of an Iowa staff member that the "department 
tabloid is a major link with teachers." Equally important in the view of 
some of those interviewed, the agency newspaper is being sent to school board 
members i legislators, and other interested citizens. As one staff member 
noted, ''Dissemination must not stop with educators/' 

Although there was emphasis upon printed materials with many of the nine states 
reporting annual publication of a number of bulletins and other materials, 
it was evident that there is shift away from the traditional curriculum guide* 
The majority of the states in the study which still included curriculum guides 
in their dissemination programs had moved from guides primarily concerned 
with "course prescriptions" to bulletins emphasizing the process of curriculum 
development. One staff member may have explained this trend when he reported 
i;hat "the state agency is helping teachers become curriculum developers." 

Responsibility for dissemination, whether through printed materials or persona] 
contact, was usually dispersed throughout the department* As one staff member 
remarked, "There is a need to get dissemination out of the cubby holes." 
Another concern voiced by many of those inter^;iewed was that the whole matter 
of dissemination to key decision makers needed to be more fully explored* 
School board members and state legislators were thft two groups most frequently 
mentioned. All in all, however, it was clearly evident from the survey that 
dissemination is increasingly being recognized as a major function of a state 
aieftby and'lteps are being t^ken fc^ strengthen efforts. 
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At the coocluelon of the visits to the nine states, one inpteesion stood out 
above all others t state education agencies are where the action is. There ' 
is focus upon priorities, connltment to change for educational improvement, 
and a continuing search for ways to serve local districts better. 
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